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THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  WOMANS  POEMS.  1  voL  16mo. 

Cloth.  $  I J*. 

“  Readrn  of  poptiy,  who  are  now  monmlnK  the  death 
of  .^llce  Caijr,  the  beloved  and  gifted  singer,  will  look 
with  interest  at  this-collectiun  of  the  songs  of  a  younger 
daughter  of  the  West,  who  also  has  a  gentle  and  melodl* 
ous  vo^.” 


A  WOMAN’S  POEMS.  $1.50. 

**  Among  the  fifty  poems  In  this  collection,  there  are 
none  that  are  commonplace,  amt  few  that  are  not  sweetly 
and  carefully  composed.  Terhaps  their  most  obvious 
characteristic  U  a  delicate  fsncy,  which  seizes  upon  some 
common  object  or  situation,  discovers  a  daintily  poetical 
meaning  ui^emeath,  and  expresses  this  In  a  refined  and 
original  wa>'.  When  she  is  at  her  best  she  is  charming; 
and  this  is  precisely  in  those  pieces  of  which  the  ftney  is 
clearly  discerned  ny  the  poet  and  made  plain  to  the 
reader.” 

A  WOMAN'S  POEMS.  $1.60. 

-iK  **  In  most  of  her  poems  she  is  thoroughly  spontaneous, 
and  shows  a  natural  command  of  honest,  healthy*  English 
which  should  enable  her  to  avoid  blemishes  of  the  artitl* 
rial  kind. 

**  She  has  a  special  gift  of  seeing  into  a  child  s  hear^  and 
all  of  her  semgs  to  or  concerning  little  ones  are  full  of  the 
heaven  which  lies  about  us  in  our  infkncy.  Her  fluicy  is 
seen  in  a  most  attractive  guise  in  such  pieces  as  *  llie 
Little  Stockings,*  *  My  UalxM  in  the  Wood,*  *  The  End  of 
the  Rainbow,*  and  *  tiucstions  of  the  Hour.*  ” 

A  WOMAN’S  POEMS.  $1.50. 

EUewhere  in  h»r  poetry  we  discern  the  higher 
gUto, — genuine  imaginMlon  and  mastery  of  a  strong  theme. 

'  The  Brother’s  Hand  ’  is  the  longest,  and,  in  this  regard, 
the  most  Important  poem  in  the  volume,  though  not  ^ven 
the  place  of  honor.  It  is  marked  by  tine  color,  succesaful 
hanging  (^an  eflective  metre,  and  some  dramatic  power. 
The  cotmectlon  between  the  overture  and  the  stuo’  Itself 
ma;  be  objected  to  as  vague;  but  a  woman  who  composes 
a  poem  as  this  need  not  fear  to  venture  upon  themes 
which  call  fur  the  sustained  and  vigorous  exercise  of  her 
poetic  art.”  —  Sett  }ori  Erming  Pott. _ 

JOHN  WOOLMAN’S  JOURNAL. 

V  With  an  Introduction  by  Johk  G.  WuiTTikk.  1  vol. 
ICmo.  Uniform  with  the  Arrimact  Edition  of  W'Hn- 
naa’s  Prose  Works.  J  liiO.  lJuit  Ready.) 

“Get  the  writings  of  John  Wuolman  by  heart.’’  — 
CHAXI.U  Lxxa. 

JOURNAL  OF  JOHN  WOOLMAN. 

V  “  A  perfect  gem  I  His  is  a  beautlAil  soul.  An  illit¬ 
erate  tailor,  he  writes  in  a  style  of  the  must  exquisite  pur- 
1^  and  grace.  His  moral  qualities  are  transferred  to  his 
writings.  His  religion  is  lore.  His  Christianity  la  most 
invitii^,  it  U  flucinating.’’  — H.  CkAsa  KoamsoK,  In  bis 
Diary. 

“  JOHN  WOOLMAN’S  WRITINGS 

V  bave  attracted  the  moitt  cultivated  minds,  though 
they  hod  never  a  thought  of  scholarly  grace.  Ourreadera 
wlii  remember  Charles  Lamb’s  recommendation,  *  Oet  the 
writings  of  John  Wooiman  by  heart,*  and  Whittier’s  high 
estimate  of  them  is  expressed  in  a  beautiful  poem  and  in 
occasional  allusions  in  other  pieces.  Ihe  best  people  of 
all  churches  have  rood  Woolman’s  Journal  with  suen  dc> 
light  and  refreshment  as  few  books  afford.”  —  The  lAberal 
dkrutian. _ 

A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.  By 

CBAaLKS  Reade.  I'art  First.  8vo.  Paper,  2il  cts. 
’This  story  bids  fisir  to  b«  Mr.  Keadc’s  masterpiece.  It 
exhibits  in  striking  manner  the  peculiar  characteristics 
which  have  given  his  previous  stories  so  wide  celebrity. 

*’  Charles  Kcade’s  ‘  Terrible  Temptation,’  now  coming 
oat  serially  in  Exery  Satarday,  already  creates  much  ex¬ 
citement  and  discussion.’’ —  .fioifon  Commereial Bulletin. 

A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.  25  cts. 

“  Charles  Reade  enjoys  a  peculiar  distinction  among 
authors.  There  is  not,  probably,  another  writer  of  fiction 
In  the  world  whose  work  would  have  such  a  popular  val¬ 
ue  in  this  country  as  to  induce  a  large  publishing  house  to 
produce  it  in  instalments  three  weeks  after  the  same 
chapters  have  been  published  by  another.  We  saw  this 
done  In  the  case  of  Dickens’s  ’  Edwin  Urood,’  for  which 
Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  Co.  made  an  arrangement 
similar  to  that  under  which  they  are  now  pulilishmg  *  A 
Terrible  Temptation’;  but,  after  Dickons,  Charles  Rrade 
is  alone  equal  to  supplying  such  an  inducement.”  —  Bot- 
lon  Journal. _ _ _ 

WRITINGS  OF  EDWIN  P.  WHIP- 

V  V  PLE.  A  new  Uniform  edition  In  lUx  volumes,  in> 
eluding  **  Essays  and  Reviews  **  (2  vols.),  **  Character  and 
Characteristic  Men.”  **  Literature  of  the  An  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,”  ”  Success  and  its  Conditions,”  and  Literature 
and  Life.”  Price,  %  1..W  a  volume. 

'1  beae  six  volumes  rank  among  the  best  in  English  lit¬ 
erature  for  critical  acumen,  vivid  perception  of  character, 
discriminating  appreciation  of  literary  and  personal  qual¬ 
ities,  and  for  vigor  and  purity  of  style. _ 

'THE^LANDS  OF  SCOTT.  By  James 

JL  F.  HriTKXWSLL.  I  vol.  l2mo.  Fniform  with  the 
Library  £diiion  of  the  Wavbrlkt  Novels,  f  2JiO. 

Thii  book  *contain3  sketches  of  the  lire  and  works  of 
Scott,  and  the  objects  and  places  with  which  they  arc 
associated,  arranged  in  the  order  In  which  they  could  be 
most  readily  visits,  t  hese  include  picturesque  scenes  in 
nearly  all  tne  shires  of  ^^cotland,  in  Enaland,  Wales,  the 
Isle  of  Man.  France,  Belgium,  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  the  far  East. 

T^HE“ MARQUIS  DE  VILLEMEK.  By 

X  GkoacE  Saxd.  TnnMated  from  the  French  by 
Ralph  Kkeleb.  1  vol.  8vo.  Paper,  7S  cent*;  Cloth, 
$  1.2$. 

This  »tory  ie  characterized  by  those  featnroa  of  thought 
and  sentiment  which  have  won  for  George  Sand  an  un¬ 
questioned  place  among  the  great  masters  of  modem  fic¬ 
tion. 

something  to  do.  a  New  Novel 

1  vol.  8vo.  Paper,  lb  cents ;  Cloth,  $  1,2S. 

A  story  of  to-day,  picturing  characters,  scenes.  Inci¬ 
dents,  and  accidents  or  the  passing  hour.  Its  rapid  move¬ 
ment,  mteiesting  and  varied  conversations,  and  graceful 
style  will  make  “Something  to  Do”  very  popular  with 
rHKlers  of  the  best  modem  fiction. _ 

'1  OPlCS  OF  ’I'lMK  By  James 

J  Paetox.  1  vol.  I2mo.  t2.M. 

CoxTEKTS.— Uncle  Sam’s  Treatment  of  his  Servants, 
The  Yankees  at  Home,  Congressional  Peccadilloes,  Inter¬ 
national  Copyright,  Onr  Roman  Catholic  Brethren,  How 
Congress  wastes  Ita  Time,  The  Clothes  Mania  Log-Roll¬ 
ing  at  Washington,  Our  Israelitlsh  Brethren,  Correspond¬ 
ence  of  Napoleon  Bimaparte,  TTie  Government  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  _ 

“AfR.  BARTON’S  TOPICS  OF  THE 

ITl.  time  comprise  bis  later  esaays  and  papers  in  the 
magazines,  and  embody  much  good  rduling.  His  Inclaivc, 
bright,  statlstlc-cnunmed  sentences  are  very  entertain¬ 
ing.  He  is  always  suggestive,  always  fpesh,  never  dull, 
and  one  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  he  baa  you  face  to 
face,  and  la  saying  all  his  good  things  for  yonr  sole  and 
rapecial  benefit.  And  this  is  an  admirable  quality  in  an 
antbor.”— .Soiton  Commonwealth. 

PARTON’S  TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME. 

X  “Wbatevermay  he  thought  of  Mr.  Patton  as  a  critic 
nr  as  a  sociologist,  it  will  be  admitted  on  all  bands  that 
bis  style  is  entertaining,  and  that  bis  manner  of  marshal¬ 
ling  and  presenting  facts  Is  impressive.  The  papers  on 
‘  Log-Rolhng  at  M  asbington  ’  and  ‘  The  Government  of 
the  City  of  New  York,’  have  lost  none  of  their  pertinency 
or  piquancy  by  reason  of  reform  since  they  were  written. 
Indeed  the  whole  collection  is  fresh,  and  will  find  many 
new  readers  in  iti  book  form.”— K  Evening  Pott. 

...  For  sale  by  all  Booksellera.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  r»- 
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PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

We  begin  in  this  number  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  articles  by  our  artist,  Mr.  A.  R.  Waud, 
and  onr  correspondent,  Mr.  Ralph  Kcclur. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  will  make  an  extended 
tour  of  the  country,  and  ns  the  result  of  their 
labors  we  hope  to  lay  before  our  readers  from 
week  to  week  a  more  graphic  representation  of 
American  Scenery,  Life,  and  Character  than 
has  ever  before  bwn  attempted.  In  this  num¬ 
ber  they  appear  simply  as  getting  under  way. 
In  the  two  numbers  following  we  shall  publish 
their  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Mammoth  Cave 
in  Kentucky  which,  from  the  fresh  and  pictur¬ 
esque  manner  in  which  they  have  treated  the 
subject  will  be  found  full  of  interest. 

Messrs.  James  R.  Osoood  &  Co.  have 
made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Bret  Hartb 
by  which  he  is  to  write  exclusively  for  their 

giriodicals,  The  Atlantic  Monthly  and 
vert  Saturday.  They  have  the  pleasure 
of  stating  that  the  columns  of  this  Journal  will 
shortly  contain  contributionB  from  his  pen. 

The  volume  of  Evert  Saturday  for  1870, 
substantially  bonnd  in  green  cloth  covers,  with 
bevelled  ed^,  and  appropriate  lettering,  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Publishers.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  call  the  reader’s  attention  to 
the  great  number  of  superb  engravings  and  the 
vast  amount  of  choice  letterpress  comprised  in 
the  Eight  Hundred  and  Eighty  pages  of  this 
volume.  Price,  $  7.00  per  copy. 


THE  LAST  PHASE  OF  FRENCH  AF¬ 
FAIRS. 

Every  careful  observer  of  European  af¬ 
fairs  doubtless  foresaw  that  the  remov¬ 
al  of  the  pressure  of  the  mailed  hand  of 
Gerraa^  would  give  rise  to  serious  difficul¬ 
ties  in  france,  though  few  were  bold  enough 
to  predict  in  what  shape  they  would  come. 
War  is  an  agency  too  material  and  coarse 
to  change  the  character  of  a  people ;  and 
what  haa  been  the  problem  of  French  gov¬ 
ernment  for  more  than  a  centurj-  but  to  con¬ 
trol  “the  dangerous  classes”?  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  may  be  ssud  to  have  given  his  whole 
mind  to  that  question ;  and  since  he  bad 
none  left  for  the  improvement  of  the  people 
the  difficulty  survived  his  empire  as  ram¬ 
pant  as  when  he  first  met  it  with  his  cut¬ 
throat  policy  of  1851.  The  only  wonder  is 
that  it  did  not  break  out  during  the  siege  of 
Paris,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  one  of  the  veiy  tew  wise  measures  taken 
by  General  Trochu,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
rule  in  sending  about  ten  thousand  well-se¬ 
lected  (if  not  select)  people  out  of  the  city 
in  a  quite  summary  manner.  However  that 


may  have  been,  no  sooner  were  the  gates 
opened  for  the  Germans  to  make  their  tri¬ 
umphal  entry  than  a  little  cloud  of  sedition 
gatnered  upon  the  heights  of  Montmartre, 
which  was  naturally  almost  entirely  disre¬ 
garded  in  the  stirring  eveitts  of  that  historic 
occasion.  But  when  the  last  German  troops 
had  withdrawn,  and  those  who  felt  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  governing  France  began  to 
look  about  them,  it  was  found  that  me  in¬ 
surrectional'}’  movement  in  the  Montmartre 
and  Belleville  sections  of  the  city  was  real¬ 
ly  assuming  serious  proportions.  Then  was 
committed  the  chronic  mistake  of  dealing 
with  rioters.  The  two  right  policies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  are  eitWr  to  crush 
them  at  once  or  to  conciliate  them ;  perhaps 
the  worst  of  all  policies  is  to  resort  to  con¬ 
ciliation  when  onh’  force  will  answer,  and 
then  to  use  insufficient  force ;  and  that  is 
what  the  Thiers  Government  of  France  did 
to  the  mob  in  Paris.  W’hat  has  followed 
up  to  the  present  hour,  our  readers  well 
know. 

The  first  inquiry  of  every  thoughtful  mind 
relates  naturally  to  the  character  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  insurgents.  Under  the  hurly- 
burly  of  their  riotous  demonstrations,  do 
they  represent  any  popular  principle  enti¬ 
tled  to  respect  ?  An  observer  of  the  whole 
insurrectionary  movement  traces  its  elements 
to  a  threefold  source.  There  was  in  the 
first  place  a  “  Central  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,”  formed  of  the  delegates  of 
that  military  body  who  had  become  disaf¬ 
fected,  for  various  reasons,  toward  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Government.  Then  there  was  the 
“  Committee  of  the  Republican  Federation,” 
which  has  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of 
a  republic,  not  through  the  act  of  France  as 
a  whole,  but  throng  an  extension  of  the 
“'Communes,”  the  idea  being  taken  from  the 
system  of  free  cities  which  arose  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  daring  the 
Middle  Ages.  Finally,  there  appeared  a 
third  party,  having  no  official  name,  but 
generally  designated  as  the  “  Committee  of 
the  Left  Bank,”  which  was  wholly  devoted 
to  maki^  Paris  a  free  city,  at  least  indepen¬ 
dent  of  Fiance,  unless  she  should  be  accept¬ 
ed  as  the  ruler  of  the  whole  country.  That 
these  three  organizations  should  combine  is 
proof  enough  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
whole  movement.  The  truth  is,  it  is  an  ag¬ 
gregation  of  the  dangerous  classes  of  Paris, 
and  it  combines  in  itself  all  the  elements  of 
discontent  and  demoralization  now  extant 
there.  The  fools  who  believe  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  could  have  been  driven  away  by  some 
plan  of  theirs,  join  hands  with  the  thieves 
who  pillage  Notre  Dame ;  and  the  supercil¬ 
ious  Parisians  who  look  down  upon  the 
National  Assembly  as  “  rustics  ”  unite  with 
the  Socialists  and  Red  Republicans  and  the 
debtor  class,  who  are  longing  for  “  general 
liquidation  ” ;  so  that  the  only  Iwnd  of 
union  in  the  movement  lies  in  its  common 
ofiensiveness  to  law,  order,  and  the  welfare  of 
France.  It  is  an  eruption  on  the  body  poli¬ 
tic  of  the  same  old  virulence  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  French  history.  We  wish 
it  could  be  regarded  as  akin  to  the  humors 
brought  out  by  the  first  stage  of  the  water- 
cure  system,  that  is,  aa  the  sign  of  returning 
health. 

That  anguiw,  however,  may  possibly  be 
drawn  from  the  manner  in  which  the  evil 
is  to  be  overcome.  If  France  alone  is  able 
to  subdue  the  insurrection  and  to  follow  it 
up  with  the  consolidation  of  the  Republic,  it 
will  afibrd  the  best  evidence  of  national  vi¬ 
tality  which  she  has  given  during  the  present 
centuT}’,  for  it  will  mark  the  first  real  growth 
of  an  energetic,  self-respecting,  self-sustain¬ 
ing  public  spirit.  If  the  Germans  should 
have  to  be  called  back  the  entanglements 

firoduced  thereby,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sad 
OSS  of  prestige  inflicted  upon  France,  would 
mar  the  entire  prospects  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration.  Already  the  general  thought  turns 
toward  the  possibility,  if  not  probability,  of 
the  speedy  return  of  the  Napoleonic  Empire. 
How  far  the  Bonapartists  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  insurrectionary  movementdoes 
not  appear.  It  may  be  readily  granted  that 
the  insurgent  leaders  bave  had  no  coruicious 
connection  with  the  agents  of  the  Empire ; 
nevertheless,  they  have  played  directly  into 
the  hands  of  the  latter,  by  doing  their  ut¬ 
most  to  keep  France  in  that  dreary  orbit  of 
fleeting  freedom,  license,  anarchy,  and  despot¬ 
ism — the  latter,  like  Aaron’s  rod,  swallowing 
up  all  the  rest  — which  constitutes  the  dis¬ 
grace  and  hopelessness  of  her  career.  If, 
then,  she  shall  arise  safely  out  of  this  crisis 
by  her  own  unaided  strength,  the  evidence 
of  an  improved  condition  and  the  augury  of 
a  noble  future  will  be  so  cheering  to  her 
friends  throughout  the  world,  that  they  will 
be  grateful  even  for  the  occurrence  of  this 
most  unprovoked  and  senseless  insurrec¬ 
tion. 


THE  TVYO  WAYS. 

The  situation  in  the  State  of  South  Car¬ 
olina,  as  to  many  particulars,  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  in  the  City  of  New  York.  In 
the  City,  as  well  as  in  the  State  referred  to, 
a  portion  of  the  people  complain  of  wrongs 
done  by  the  local  government ;  of  statutes 
that  operate  unjustly  and  unequally;  of  rep¬ 
resentation  mainly  based  on  the  suffrapes 
of  an  ignorant  class ;  of  tax  laws  made  by 
men  chosen  through  the  votes  of  those  who 
have  no  taxable  property;  of  wicked  waste¬ 
fulness  in  the  expenditure  of  public  mou- 
eys;  of  the  multiplication  of  offices  and  the 
had  character  of  many  office-holders;  of 
jobbing  in  high  places  for  sordid  and  selfish 
purposes ;  of  robbery  so  palpable  that  it 
cannot  he  covered  by  any  trick  of  legisla¬ 
tion  ;  of  corruption  that  has  no  shame  hut 
glories  in  its  own  rottenness.  In  South 
Carolina  those  who  complain  are  chiefly 
Democrats ;  in  New  York  City  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  are  Republicans.  The  griev¬ 
ance  of  the  City  is  no  more  real  than  that 
of  the  State,  and  whoever  admits  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  one  must  also  admit  that  of  the  other. 

The  grievance  of  the  City,  however,  is 
far  more  intolerable  than  that  of  the  State. 
Where  thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  in 
South  Carolina,  millions  are  filched  from  the 
taxpayers  of  New  York.  The  Executive 
of  &uth  Carolina  is  honest  and  patriotic, 
and  has  labored  vigilantly  for  good  order 
and  the  public  welfare;  the  Tammany  chiefs, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  little  better  than  a 
band  of  thieves,  and  their  labors  are  mostly 
for  the  furtherance  of  jirivate  ends  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  interests  of  the  public.  The 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  is  largely 
composed  of  men  comparatively  ignorant  of 
public  affairs ;  the  Ring  of  New  York  City  is 
made  up  of  those  skilled  in  every  art  and 
intrigue  of  politics.  In  one  case  wrong  is 
done  by  those  suddenly  lifted  to  station  and 
responsibility;  in  the  other  by  those  who 
have  long  held  power  and  are  intrenched 
at  even’  point.  In  a  word,  the  case  of 
South  Carolina  is  against  officials  who  are 
without  knowledge,  without  experience, 
without  organization,  and  therefore  readily 
to  be  overthrown  by  prudent  action  ;  while 
in  New  York  City  it  is  against  those  who 
are  compactly  organized,  shrewd  and  intel¬ 
ligent,  adepts  in  the  ways  of  corruption,  and 
with  such  strength  in  their  following  that 
they  laugh  at  protests  and  defy  public 
opinion. 

Now  observe  how  the  two  classes  of  com¬ 
plainants  seek  to  remedy  their  respective 
grievances.  In  South  Carolina  they  talk  of 
repudiation,  organize  to  prevent  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes,  appeal  to  passion  and  social 
prejudice,  tolerate  miduight  marauders, 
sanction  the  murder  of  political  opponents, 
and  covertly  encourage  the  most  infamous 
outrages  on  the  poor  and  defenceless.  In 
New  York  they  appeal  to  considerations  of 
public  good,  hold  mass  meetings  of  the  most 
intelligent  citizens  without  distinction  of 
party,  endeavor  to  arouse  the  moral  con¬ 
science  of  the  community,  and  talk  of  noth¬ 
ing  worse  than  the  organization  of  society 
and  business  against  that  of  corruption  and 
selfishness.  In  New  York  it  is  proposed  to 
rally  purity  and  integrity,  and  bring  abont 
a  reform  through  the  agency  of  the  ballot ; 
in  South  Carolina  violence  and  lawlessness 
are  permitted,  and  the  course  pursued  can 
only  end  in  anarchy  and  civil  war.  Which 
is  the  better  way?  We  raise  no  question  of 
party,  for  the  issues  are  far  above  those  of 
any  party.  Northern  civilization  dictates 
one  remedy,  and  Southern  civilization 
chooses  the  other.  We  beg  the  South  Car¬ 
olinians  to  consider  candidly,  and  in  the 
light  of  all  human  experience,  whether  the 
methods  they  approve  or  tolerate  are  likely 
to  accomplish  the  common  desire  and  pur¬ 
pose  so  surely  as  those  adopted  by  their 
fellow-sufferers  of  New  York. 


CHEEK. 

COLONEL  Admiral  Romeo  Achilles  Fi»k 
—  Prince  of  Erie  and  Protector  of  the 
Fairy  Queen  of  the  Sub-marine  Grotto  of 
Gleaming  Delights  —  is  not  a  person  whose 
modesty  has  impressed  itself  very  deeply 
upon  the  public  mind.  His  moffiesty  has 
never  been  known  to  stand  injuriously  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  attainment  of  any  of  his 
desires,  financial  or  convivial.  The  word 
“cheek,”  in  its  modern  significance,  was 
created  by  prophetic  philologists  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  his  arriving  at  maturity,  —  which 
he  did  the  other  day  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight  ;  and  when  he  passes  away  the  word 
whI  become  obsolete  except  in  connection 
with  his  memory.  Cool,  unblushing,  uncon¬ 
scious  audacity  is  the  chief  characteristic  of 
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the  jjallant  Colonel,  whether  he  appear  as 
Admiral  on  the  high  seas  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  or  as  an  amateur  gentlenmn  driving 
his  four-in-hand  on  Fitlh  Avenue,  or  as  the 
fatted  proprietor  of  the  optra  bouffe,  or  as 
the  manager  of  Erie,  or  in  his  more  terror- 
striking  role  of  Achilles,  at  the  head  of  the 
New  York  Ninth  Regiment.  It  is  in  all  his 
terrible  beauty  as  a  warrior  that  we  pause 
to  regard  him  at  the  present  moment,  as  it 
is  in  this  dazzling  shape  that  he  has  just 
given  us  a  fresh  instance  of  his  inimitable 
effronterj’. 

It  is  no  fault  of  the  daily  papers  if  it  is 
not  pretty  generally  understood  that  the 
New  York  Ninth  llegiment.  Colonel  Fisk 
commanding,  is  to  visit  Boston  on  the  17th 
of  June  to  assist  the  descendants  of  the  Pu¬ 
ritans  in  celebrating  the  aniversary  of  a 
memorable  event.  At  one  time  it  was  con¬ 
templated  to  let  the  17th  of  June  lie  over  for 
one  year,  if  Colonel  Fisk  did  not  see  fit  to 
volunteer  to  come  on  and  take  charge  of  the 
thing.  He  is  coming,  pretty  much  at  his  own 
suggestion ;  but  m.attcrs  are  by  no  means 
so  smooth  as  might  be  expected.  Brother 
Fisk  —  whose  austere  piety  is  well  known  — 
has  it  in  his  programme  to  have  public  re¬ 
ligious  services  on  the  Common  on  Sunday, 
tlie  18th.  This  devotional  spirit  does  not 
seem  to  meet  with  ready  encouragement  in 
many  quarters.  We  are  grieved  to  notice 
this,  for  no  doubt  the  services  would  be 
highly  impressive.  As  we  write  these 
words,  a  vision  of  the  jmssible  spectacle 
rises  before  our  fancy’s  ew,  —  we  see  Gen¬ 
eral  Bourn,  and  Prince  Paul,  and  Barons 
Grog  and  Puck,  and  Colonel  James  Fritz 
himself,  and  the  lovely  Duchesse  de  Gerol- 
stein  (acting  vicaiuliere  of  the  Ninth) 
standing  with  bowed  heads  around  the 
Frog  Pond,  while  the  funeral  strains  of 
All  I  qne  j’aime  les  militairen !  float  solemnly 
among  the  astonished  tree-tops.  The  trees 
—  in  our  vision  —  would  dance  from  their 
places,  as  if  to  the  music  of  Amphion,  only 
that  each  tree  is  neatly  labelled  with  its  bo¬ 
tanical  name,  and  if  it  attempted  to  escape 
from  the  Common,  would  be  recognized  and 
collared  by  the  first  policeman. 

It  is  objected  by  some  people  wholly  de¬ 
void  of  sentiment,  that  one  or  two  thousand 
warriors,  with  colors  flp^ing  and  brass  bands 
clashing,  would  make  it  rather  lively  in  oiir 
streets  tor  those  Bostonians  who  have  an 
old-fashioned  idea  that  the  Sabbath  is  not 
a  good  day  for  a  general  spree.  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  what  he  woAld 
consider  narrow  theological  prejudices  will 
induce  the  scarred  hero  to  change  the  plan 
of  his  campaign.  But  such  small  bickering 
naturally  annoys  the  Colonel,  and  he  ought 
n’t  to  be  annoyed. 

Another  thing  troubles  him.  With  that 
exquisite  sense  of  humor  which  we  now  and 
then  see  in  great  commanders.  Colonel  Fisk 
took  it  into  his  head — where  he  had  plenty 
of  room,  —  that  he  would  like  to  have  the 
City  of  Boston  give  him  —  what  do  you 
suppose  ?  —  A  Punnc  Rkception  1  VVith 
that  shyness  and  morbid  timidity  which 
render  his  public  and  his  private  life  so 
beautiful,  he  immediately  applied  to  our 
worthy  Mayor  for  those  civic  honors  which 
are  usually  reserved  for  real  soldiers.  This 
seems  incredible,  but  it  is  a  fact.  We  think 
the  time  is  not  quite  ripe  for  the  capital  of 
this  Commonwealth  to  give  an  official  re¬ 
ception  to  Colonel  Admiral  Romeo  Achilles 
Fisk,  even  though  he  offer,  as  he  does,  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  I 


the  Philadelphia  court  for  several  weeks,  was 
elaborately  argued  by  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  State  and  three  other  lawyers,  and  drew  to 
the  chambers  daily  a  large  audience  of  promi¬ 
nent  persons  in_  the  community.  Without 
going  into  the  technicalities  of  the  matter,  we 
may  say  in  a  general  way  that  this  is  the  result 
of  the  trial :  Mr.  Stuart  and  Ms  friends  re¬ 
main  in  possession  of  the  property  ;  the  action 
of  the  Synod  by  which  they  were  expelled  is 
virtually  declared  invalid ;  and  the  right  of 
ecclesiastical  courts  to  decide  on  civil  matters  is 
denied.  Public  sympathy  has  unquestionably 
been  with  Mr.  Stuart  from  the  b^inning  of  the 
case  —  the  average  human  conscience  being  un¬ 
able  to  see  his  sin  in  singing  from  a  Baptist 
hymn-book,  and  kneeling  at  w  Methodist  com¬ 
munion-table.  The  point  of  general  interest 
is  that  probably  no  church  court  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  hereafter  venture  to  assert  the  right 
of  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  a  civil  character. 

There  was  once  a  Republican  party  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  —  can  any  one  tell  us  what 
has  become  of  it  1  From  our  late  reading  we 
learn  there  is  a  Fenton  party,  a  Conkling  party, 
and  a  Tammany  party ;  but  we  find  only  an 
incidental  or  occasional  mention  of  a  Republican 
party.  We  further  learn  that  the  Tammany 
party  has  got  all  the  State  offices,  controls  the 
public  treasury,  traffics  in  stolen  railroads  and 
franchises,  and  is  robbing  the  people  of  millions 
of  dollars  every  month  in  the  year.  Once  there 
was  a  Republican  party  in  the  State  that  would 
have  made  valiant  and  determined  war  upon 
this -Tammany  party,  —  war  so  patriotic  as  to 
win  the  applause  and  sympathy  of  Republicans 
in  every  other  State  of  the  Union.  From  the 
best  information  at  our  command  it  appears 
that  the  Fenton  party  and  the  Conkling  party 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  a  fight  for  the  F^eral 
offices  within  the  State.  We  suppose  these 
must  be  very  valuable  prizes,  for  the  contest 
over  them  has  now  been  raging  many  months. 
One  notable  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  the 
Fenton  party  and  the  Conkling  party  alike  pro¬ 
fess  to  deplore  the  doings  of  the  Tammany 
party  ;  and  yet  they  go  on  with  the  bitter  war¬ 
fare  against  each  other,  which  allows  Tammany 
to  work  its  sweet  will  without  trouble  or  hin¬ 
drance.  It  was  not  so  in  other  days  before  the 
Republican  party  passed  out  of  existence.  Does 
some  one  say  that  this  party  still  lives  and  would 
present  a  solid  front  against  Tammany  but  for 
the  hostility  between  Fenton  and  Conkling  ? 
Then  we  answer  —  better  that  these  men  were 
cast  into  the  sea  and  drowned,  than  that  their 
whims  and  jealousies  and  ambitions  should  a 
single  day  longer  perpetuate  the  existing  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  in  the  great  State  of  New  York. 


The  German  Peace  Celebration  of  Easter 
Monday  was  an  event  of  more  than  ordinary 
significance.  The  festival  was  participated  in 
by  the  German  residents  of  more  than  a  score 
of  cities,  and  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  appears  to  have  been  not  so  much  an  ova¬ 
tion  in  honor  of  victory  as  a  thanksgiving  for 
peace.  The  spectacle  in  New  York  was  such  as 
has  never  betbre  been  seen  in  this  country, 
whether  reference  be  had  to  the  nui..ber8  in  the 
procession  or  to  the  spirit  which  gave  it  char¬ 
acter.  The  notable  features  of  the  day  were  the 
singing  of  the  great  melody  “  Nun  danket  alle 
Gott,”  and  the  sublime  Luther  anthem  “  £in 
feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,”  and  the  reproduction 
on  hundreds  of  banners  of  Emperor  William’s 
words  of  acknowledgment  that  victory  and 
peace  come  from  GiM.  It  was  no  grand  pa¬ 
geant  to  military  success,  but  a  reverent  recog¬ 
nition  of  Divine  guidance  coupled  with  a  glad 
acclaim  that  unity  has  been  accomplished.  So 
far  as  is  reported,  there  was  nowhere  exultation 
over  a  fallen  foe,  but  everywhere  true  testimony 
that  the  German  people  desire  concord  and  lib¬ 
eralism  and  good  fellowship.  In  this  fact  lies 
the  special  significance  of  the  festival,  and  it  was* 
rich  in  promise,  not  merely  for  the  future  of 
Germany,  but  for  the  future  of  the  German 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  Church  cases 
ever  tried  in  this  country  has  recently  come 
to  an  end  in  Philadelphia.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  suspended  Mr.  George  H.  Stuart 
from  membership  and  eldership  in  the  society 
with  which  he  was  connected,  because  he  com¬ 
muned  with  Christians  of  other  denominations, 
and  sang  “  uninspired  hymns,”  —  that  is,  did 
not  confine  Mmself  exclusively  to  the  Psalms 
when  he  felt  melodiously  inclined  at  religious 
devotion.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Synod  would  have  attracted  attention  in  any 
event;  it  created  unusual  commotion  in  re¬ 
ligious  circles  because  of  Mr.  Stuart’s  high 
social,  business,  and  philanthropic  standing. 
A  majority  of  the  congregation  to  which  he 
belonged  refused  to  accept  the  dictum  of  the 
Synod,  and  were  accordingly  declared  expelled 
from  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. 
Soon  thereafter  the  minority  began  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  get  possession  of  the  church  prop¬ 
erty.  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  friends  resisted,  on 
the  ground  that  the  act  of  the  Synod  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  denomination. 
The  question  presented  was,  therefore,  substan¬ 
tially  whether  a  civil  court  has  power  to  review 
the  decision  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  in  respect 
to  civil  matters.  The  case  occupied  the  time  of 


“  Reports  accepted  ;  Leave  to  withdraw  on 
the  petition  that  the  word  ‘  male  ’  be  stricken 
from  the  statutes  wherever  it  is  used  to  limit  the 
suffrage  ;  also,  on  the  petition  that  the  statutes 
be  so  changed  as  to  allow  women  to  vote  at 
town  and  municipal  elections.”  This  is  the 
record  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  at  its 
present  session  on  the  great  question  of  Wo¬ 
man  Suffrage.  In  Congress  they  kill,  or  denv, 
or  reject ;  we  manage  these  things  differently  m 
the  old  Bay  State.  Our  legislators  are  courtly 
and  gallant,  and  careful  to  give  the  women  no 
just  cause  of  offence.  Having  a  disagreeable 
duty  to  perform,  they  smiled  sweetly  and  po¬ 
litely  gave  the  ladies  “  leave  to  withdraw.”  Af¬ 
ter  which  the  sergeant-at-arms  shut  the  door  of 
the  chamber,  and — noliody  chuckled  at  having 
got  rid  of  the  woman  suffrage  question  for  an¬ 
other  year. 


SoMEBODT  now  proposcs  the  creation  of  a 
Bureau  of  Industry  at  Washington,  and  the 
usual  bill  to  define  its  scope  and  designate  its 
officers  has  been  brought  into  Congress.  The 
movement  is  based  on  the  assertion  that  our 
mechanics  and  artisans  of  various  kinds  are  not 
equal  in  skill  to  those  of  Europe ;  wherefore,  we 
should  have  governmental  schools  in  which  they 
may  obtain  such  knowledge  as  will  put  them  in 
the  foremost  rank.  Unquestionably,  we  need 
more  industrial  and  polytechnic  schools,  but  it 


is  not  at  present  needful  that  we  have  a  Bureau 
of  Industry  in  Washington.  These  schools  are 
springing  into  existence  in  various  sections  of 
the  country,  and  they  deserve  every  possible  en¬ 
couragement  ;  but  if  the  general  government  is 
to  open  and  sustain  such  institutions,  why  shall 
it  not  also  establish  colleges  and  high  schools, 
and  even  grammar  and  primary  schools  1  The 
argument  for  a  governmental  industrial  school 
is  no  stronger  than  for  a  governmental  Latin 
schooL  Hence  we  submit  that  a  bureau  of  tech¬ 
nology  is  not  required.  The  country  will  estab¬ 
lish  its  own  technical  schools  as  fast  as  it  feels 
the  need  of  them. 


It  is  fit  and  generous  that  the  Vice-President 
should  loyally  stand  by  the  President,  but  is  it 
really  necessary  that  Mr.  Colfax  should  renom¬ 
inate  General  Grant  every  month  or  six  weeks  ? 
Cannot  the  people  be  trusted  to  look  after  their 
own  interests  in  a  matter  of  this  concern? 
Does  Mr.  Colfax,  moreover,  think  the  next 
Presidential  election  is  to  be  carried  solely  with 
shouts  against  the  Ku-Kliix  and  on  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of  illiberal  measures  of  legislation  ?  We 
quite  agree  with  him  that  violence  should  be 
suppressed  and  equal  rights  secured  to  all ; 
but  when  he  comes  out,  as  he  did  at  a  recent 
serenade  in  Washington,  to  speak  of  the  issues 
of  the  future,  can  he  talk  of  nothing  higher  than 
punishment  ?  Does  he  candidly  believe  the 
Republicans  can  elect  the  next  President  on 
this  issue  alone  ?  Will  not  amnesty  and  civil- 
service  reform  and  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff 
have  something  to  do  with  the  contest  of  1872  1 
If  Mr.  Colfax  thinks  they  will  not,  he  is  doomed 
to  a  great  disappointment.  If  he  admits  that 
they  will,  he  did  not  speak  at  the  serenade  to 
which  we  allude  with  his  usual  wisdom  and 
political  sagacity. 


The  citizens  of  New  York  seem  to  be  excited 
about  two  or  three  official  rluinges  recently  made 
in  their  city,  and  are  spending  a  deal  of  time  in 
telling  one  another  and  the  country  what  the 
removals  and  appointments  mean.  To  ns  the 
meaning  does  not  appear  tlceply  Mddcn  :  it  is 
that  we  shall  have  no  steady  efficiency  in  the 
public  service  till  our  methods  of  conducting  it 
are  reformed  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  that 
will  take  it  entirely  out  of  the  domain  of  poli¬ 
tics.  The  President’s  reasons  for  removing  Mr. 
Grinnell  and  Mr.  Palmer  are  not  of  greater 
concern  than  the  question.  What  kind  of  officers 
will  the  new  apiibintees  make  1  Mr.  Laflin,  the 
Naval  Officer,  and  Mr.  Darling,  the  Appraiser, 
arc  both  well  known  to  the  country  by  many 
years  of  public  life.  They  are  men  of  ability, 
integrity,  and  capacity,  and  Mr.  Darling  has 
proved  prudent  and  efficient  in  the  internal  rev- 
eiittc  service.  While  our  system  of  removals 
and  appointments  remains  what  it  is.  New  York 
ought  to  think  itself  well  off  in  getting  such  men 
as  these  to  fill  important  positions. 


Ik  another  part  of  this  paper  we  give  eight 
carefully  drawn  pictures  by  Mr.  S.  Eytinge,  Jr., 
illustrating  Mr.  Bret  Harte’s  famous  poem, 
“  Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James.”  These 
drawings  have  been  made  under  Mr.  Harte’s 
supervision,  and  they  may  therefore  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  representing  more  faithfully  than  any  others 
which  have  appeared  the  author’s  ideas  respect¬ 
ing  Bill  Nye,  Truthful  James,  and  Ah  Sin. 
The  erroneous  supposition  that  it  was  impossible 
for  Ah  Sin  to  hold  twenty-four  packs  of  cards  in 
his  sleeves  has  already  been  corrected  by  Mr. 
Harte.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  faithful  represen¬ 
tation  which  we  give  elsewheie  of  tMs  simple 
heathen,  with  his  smile  so  childlike  and  bland, 
that  the  normal  condition  of  his  sleeves  was 
eminently  favorable  for  the  rather  extensive 
stocking  they  received,  as  well  as  very  conven¬ 
ient  for  the  deft  management  of  their  contents 
as  indicated  in  the  poem. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  Detroit  is  to  have  some  Chinese  shoe¬ 
makers. 

—  Quebec  derives  S  10,000  annual  revenue 
from  chimney-sweeping. 

—  A  Welsh  musical  convention  was  recently 
held  at  Cambria,  Wisconsin. 

—  Sixteen  of  the  twenty-seven  women  of 
Rcdfield,  Ohio,  who  annihilated  utterly  the  sa¬ 
loons  of  that  town  in  1867,  celebrated  the  anni¬ 
versary  the  other  day  by  a  grand  reunion  ban¬ 
quet  and  tea-party. 

— A  journalist  with  a  statistical  turn  has 
found  out  that  the  London  newspapers  have 
contained  in  the  last  three  years  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  obituaries  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  the  African  explorer,  any  of  wMch, 
he  ad^,  is  good  enough  for  a  man  really  dead. 

—  A  Providence  lady  sent  this  to  the  .Toumal 
on  the  morning  of  the  election :  “  Is  it  right,  is 
it  just,  is  it  constitutional,  is  it  perfectly  loyal 
and  gentlemanly,  to  order  the  stalwart  bell-ring¬ 
ers  to  break  the  slumbers  of  every  woman  in  the 
city  fifteen  minutes  before  sunrise  tMs  morning, 
and  then  refuse  to  let  her  vote  1  ” 

—  The  clerk  of  a  St.  Louis  court,  who  has 
been  having  a  number  of  decrees  of  divorce 
handsomely  printed  on  vellum,  was  in  doubt 
whether  it  was  proper  to  include  in  the  design  a 
representation  of  the  coat  of  arms  of  Missouri, 
with  two  bears,  and  the  legend,  “  United  we 


stand,  divided  we  fall,”  but,  after  mature  delib¬ 
eration,  he  came  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion 
that,  though  the  Itears  were  well  enough,  the 
motto  was  not  suitable  for  a  decree  of  divorce. 

—  The  city  of  San  Francisco  has  decided 
to  build  a  new  City  Hall,  which  is  also  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Record. 
Premiums  were  offered  for  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  the  first  premium  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Augustus  Sauer  of  New  York,  who  has 
also  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Construc¬ 
tion. 

—  Alfred  University,  in  Alleghany  County,  N. 
Y.,  claims  to  be  the  most  democratic  institution 
of  learning  in  the  United  States.  The  girls 
can  wear  calico  and  not  feel  that  they  are  low¬ 
ered  in  the  social  scale.  A  graduate  of  the  last 
year’s  class  wore  the  same  plaid  shawl  from  the 
time  of  her  entrance  to  the  close  of  her  course. 
She  now,  as  teacher,  receives  a  salary  of  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

—  At  the  Erring  Women’s  Refuge  in  Chicago 
one  of  the  thirty  inmates  is  employed  at  a  sal¬ 
ary,  who  efficiently  takes  care  of  the  kitchen 
department;  others  superintend  the  laundry 
and  nursing.  The  household  work  is  all  done 
by  the  inmates,  and  the  house  is  always  in  per¬ 
fect  order.  In  this  way  they  gain  a  good 
knowledge  and  practice  of  domestic  duties.  A 
daily  school  has  been  reopened  with  satisfactory 
results. 

—  The  anti-German  feeling  in  London  is 
very  strong  just  now.  Crowds  may  he  seen 
standing  round  the  photographers’  shop-win¬ 
dows,  gazing  at  the  sarcastic  photographs  of 
the  “  Pious  William."  The  most  successful  of 
these  sun-satires  is  one  representing  a  statue  of 
the  new  German  Emperor.  Around  the  base 
is  a  row  of  skulls,  the  railing  consists  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  black  crosses,  such  as  one  sees  in  foreign 
churchyards.  At  the  angles  are  figures  repre¬ 
senting  tears,  famine,  and  mourning,  l^me 
bitter  verses  upon  the  Emperor  are  supplied 
with  the  photo,  and  are  said  to  be  by  “  An  Am¬ 
sterdam  Ihxtfessor.”  It  is  said  that  the  “  Pro¬ 
fessor  ”  is  a  pseudonyme  for  the  Queen  of  Hol¬ 
land,  who  hates  Germany  with  perfect  hatred, 
and  is  clever  enough  to  vent  that  hatred  in  the 
most  galling  manner. 

—  According  to  the  Cosmos,  the  natives  in 
many  parts  of  the  Indian  continent  dig  shallow 
pits  in  such  localities  as  arc  quite  freely  open  to 
the  sky  and  distant  from  trues.  The  pits  are 
lined  with  straw,  and  upon  the  straw  are  placed 
dishes,  made  of  a  very  porous  earthenware  filled 
with  water.  During  the  calm  and  clear  nights 
prevailing  during  the  period  from  November  to 
the  end  of  February,  the  water  placed  in  the 
dishes  freezes  and  yields  a  solid  cake  of  icc, 
wMle  the  tenmerature  of  the  air  is  plus  ten  de¬ 
grees.  Dr.  Janssen  having  investigated  this 
curious  subject  experimentally,  found  that  the 
freezing  is  principally  due  to  the  radiation  oc¬ 
curring  during  the  night ;  but  the  evaporation  ot 
the  water,  aided  by  the  porosity  of  the  earthen¬ 
ware  employed,  is  not  to  be  overlooked  at  the 
same  time. 

—  People  have  always  been  led  to  suppose 
that  by  tne  act  of  suttee  Hindoo  wives  declared 
their  undying  attachment  to  their  husbands,  but 
Dr.  Chever,  in  Ms  recent  work  on  Indian  Medi¬ 
cal  Jurispmdence,  traces  the  custom  to  a  very 
different  origin.  He  brings  forward  authorities 
to  show  that  the  Brahmins  themselves  invented 
the  law  as  a  means  of  self-protection  against 
their  wives.  Before  its  introduction  the  wives 
were  in  the  habit  of  avenging  themselves  on 
their  husbands  for  neglect  and  cruelty  by  mixing 
poison  with  their  food,  and  at  last  things  came 
to  such  a  height  that  the  least  matrimonial 
quarrel  result^  in  the  husband’s  death.  An 
easier  remedy  for  the  evil  might  have  been 
found  in  permitting  the  wife  to  eat  out  of  the 
same  dish  as  the  husband,  but  this  would  have 
involved  too  wide  a  departure  from  the  customs 
of  society ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  a  peculiar  refinement  of  cruelty  in  the  expe¬ 
dient  adopted  which  would  commend  itself  to 
the  Asiatic  mind.  Of  late  years  the  law  of  sut¬ 
tee  has  been  occasionally  set  at  defiance,  but  the 
widow  cannot  altogether  escape  the  consequences 
of  her  hnsband’s  death.  His  family  degrade 
her,  and  put  her  to  the  most  menial  duties  in  the 
house. 

—  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren,  of  Quincy,  Illinois, 
lately  celebrated  their  golden  wedding,  and 
among  the  gifts  was  a  letter  from  Horace  Greeley, 
containing  tMs  addition  to  his  Autobiography : 

“  New  York,  March  8.  —  J/y  OU  Friend: —  I 
have  a  letter  from  an  acquaintance  of  yours, 
who  says  he  helped  celebrate  your  golden  wed¬ 
ding.  (I  apprehend  that  the  gold  was  somehow 
dropped  out  of  the  programme.)  I  can  hardly 
realize  that  you  were!  married  fifty  years  ago ; 
but  I  remember  that  it  is  forty-five  years  (lack¬ 
ing  a  few  months)  since  I  went  to  Poultney  to 
learn  printing,  and  1  look  at  my  snowy  locks 
and  consider  that  we  have  a  great  many  years 
behind  ns,  and  probably  few  of  this  life  before 
ns.  So  I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  line  for 

old  acquaintance  sake . lam  poor,  but  it 

is  my  own  fault ;  because  I  indorse  other  folks’ 
notes.  One  was  bronght  me  to-day  fbr  t  5,000, 
which  I  must  find  a  way  to  pay  within  a  few 
days.  I  have  fooled  away  at  least  $150,000 
trying  to  help  others,  and  it  has  done  no  g<x>d. 
Now  I  guess  my  foot  is  down  that  I  will  not  in¬ 
dorse  another  note.  So  you  see  the  stables  all 
get  locked  after  the  horses  are  stolen.  Let  me 
hope  that  you  and  Mrs.  Warren  are  well.” 
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had  not  entered  hh  house  since  then,  nor 
had  he  invited  him. 

Mr.  Bassett  was  then  called,  and  being 
duly  trained  by  Wheeler,  abstained  from 
all  heat  and  wore  an  air  of  dignified  dejec¬ 
tion.  His  coiuisel  examined  him,  and  bis 
replies  bore  out  the  opening  statement. 
Everybody  thought  him  sure  of  a  verdict. 

He  was  then  cross-examined.  Defend¬ 
ant’s  counsel  pressed  him  about  his  unfair 
way  of  shooting.  The  judge  interfered  and 
said  that  was  trifling.  If  there  was  no  sub¬ 
stantial  defence,  why  not  settle  the  matter  ? 

“  There  is  a  defence,  my  lord.” 

“  Then  it  is  time  you  disclosed  it.” 

“  Very  well,  my  lord.  Mr.  Bassett, 
did  you  ever  write  an  anonymous  letter  ?  ” 

“  Not  that  I  remember.” 

“  O,  that  appears  to  you  a  trifle.  It  is 
not  so  considered.” 

The  Judge.  Be  more  particular  in  yoim 
question.” 

“  I  will,  my  lord.  Did  you  ever  write  an 
ano^mous  letter,  to  make  mischief  between 
Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Bassett  ?  ” 

“  Never,”  said  the  witness ;  but  he  turned 
pale. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  write 
this  letter  to  Miss  Bruce  ?  Look  at  the  let¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Bassett,  before  you  reply.” 

Bassett  cast  one  swill  glance  of  agony  at 
Wheeler,  then  braced  himself  like  iron. 
He  examined  the  letter  attentively,  turned 
it  over,  lived  an  age,  and  said  it  was  not 
bis  writing. 


The  question  was  put,  and  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

Lady  Bassett  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 
Sir  Charles  saw  the  movement,  and  groaned 
aloud. 

The  Judge.  I  beg  the  case  may  not  be 
encumbered  with  irrelevant  matter. 

Counsel  replied  that  the  correspondence 
would  be  made  evidence  in  the  case.  (To 
the  Kitness.)  “  You  wrote  this  letter  to 
Lady  Bassett  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  every  word  in  it  ?  ” 

“  And  every  word  in  it,”  faltered  Bassett, 
now  ashy  pale,  for  he  began  to  see  the  trap. 

“  Then  you  wrote  mis  word  ‘  charac¬ 
ter,’  and  this  word  ‘injured,’  and  this 
word  —  ” 

The  Judge  (peevishly).  He  tells  you  he 
wrote  every  word  in  those  letters  to  Lady 
Bassett.  What  more  would  you  have  ? 

Counsel.  If  your  lordship  will  be  good 
enough  to  examine  the  correspondence,  and 
compare  those  words  in  it  I  have  underlined 
with  the  same  words  in  the  anonymous  let¬ 
ter,  you  will  perhaps  find  I  know  my  busi¬ 
ness  better  than  you  seem  to  think.  ’  (The 
counsel  who  ventured  on  this  remonstrance 
was  a  sergeant.) 

“  Brother  Eitherside,”  said  the  judge, 
with  a  charming  manner,  “  yod  satisfied  me 
of  that,  to  my  cost,  long  ago,  whenever  I 
had  you  against  me  in  a  case.  Please  hand 
me  the  letters.” 

While  the  judge  was  making  a  keen  com¬ 


“•VOU  WUOTE  THIS  LETTER  TO  LADY  BASSETT?” 


“  Do  you  swear  that  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

Defendant’s  Counsel.  I  shall  ask  your 
lord^p  to  take  down  that  reply.  If  per¬ 
sisted  in  my  client  will  indict  the  witness 
for  peijury. 

Plaintiff’s  Counsel.  Don’t  threaten  the 
witness  as  well  as  insult  him,  please. 

The  Judge.  He  is  an  educated  man,  and 
knows  the  duty  he  owes  to  God  and  the 
defendant.  Take  time,  Mr.  Bassett,  and 
recollect.  Did  you  write  that  letter  ?  ” 

“  No,  my  lord.” 

Counsel  waited  for  the  judge  to  note  the 
reply,  then  proceeded. 

“You  have  lately  corresponded  with 
Lady  Bassett,  I  think  ?  ” 

“Yes.  Her  ladyship  opened  a  corre¬ 
spondence  with  me.” 

“  It  is  a  lie  !  ”  roared  Sir  Charles  Bassett 
from  the  door  of  the  grand  jury  room. 

“  Silence  in  the  Court !  ” 

The  Judge.  Who  made  that  unseemly 
remark  ? 

•  Sir  Charles.  I  did,  my  lord.  My  wife 
never  corresponded  with  the  cur. 

The  Plaintiff.  It  is  only  one  insult  more, 
gentlemen,  and  as  false  as  the  rest.  Per¬ 
mit  me,  my  lord.  My  own  counsel  would 
never  have  put  the  question.  I  would  not, 
for  the  world,  give  Lady  Bassett  pain,  but 
Sir  Charles  and  his  counsel  have  extorted 
the  truth  from  me.  Her  ladyship  did  open  a 
correspondence  with  me,  and  a  mendly  one. 

The  Plaintiff’s  Counsel.  Will  your  lord- 
ship  ask  whether  that  was  after  the  defend¬ 
ant  had  written  the  libel  ? 


parison,  counsel  continued  the  cross-exam¬ 
ination. 

“  You  are  aware  that  this  letter  caused  a 
separation  between  Sir  Charles  Bassett  and 
the  lady  he  was  engaged  to  ?  ” 

“  I  know  nothing  about  it.” 

“  Indeed  I  Well,  were  you  acquainted 
with  the  Miss  Somerset  mentionea  in  this 
letter  ?  ” 

“  Slightly.” 

“  You  have  been  at  her  house  ?  ” 

“  Once  or  twice.” 

“  Which  ?  Twice  is  double  as  often  as 
once,  you  know.” 

“  Twice.” 

“  No  more  ?  ” 

“  Not  that  I  recollect.” 

“  You  wrote  to  her  ?  ” 

“  I  may  have.” 

“  Did  you,  or  did  you  not.” 

“  I  did.” 

“  What  was  the  purport  of  that  letter  ?  ” 

“I  can’t  recollect  at  this  distance  of 
time.” 

“  On  your  oath,  sir,  did  you  not  write, 
urging  her  to  co-operate  with  yon  to  keep 
Sir  Charles  Bassett  from  marrying  his  affi¬ 
anced,  Miss  Bella  Bruce,  to  whom  that 
anonymous  letter  was  written  with  the 
same  object  ?  ” 

The  perspiration  now  rolled  in  visible 
drops  down  the  tortured  liar’s  face.  Yet 
still,  by  a  gigantic  eflbrt,  he  stood  firm,  and 
even  planted  a  blow. 

“I  did  not  write  the  anonymous  letter. 
But  I  believe  I  told  Miss  Somerset  I  loved 
Miss  Bruce,  and  that  her  lover  was  robbing 


me  of  mine,  as  he  had  robbed  me  of  every¬ 
thing  else.” 

“  And  that  was  all  you  said  —  on  your 
oath  ?  ” 

“All  I  can  recollect.”  With  this  the 
strong  man,  cowed,  terrified,  expecting  his 
letter  to  Somerset  to  be  produced,  and  so 
the  iron  chain  of  evidence  completed,  gasped 
out,  “  Man,  you  tear  open  all  my  wounds  at 
once  I  ”  and,  with  this,  burst  out  sobbing, 
and  lamenting  aloud  that  he  had  ever  been 
bom. 

Counsel  waited  calmly  till  he  should  be 
in  a  condition  to  receive  another  dose. 

“O,  will  nobody  st<m  this  cruel  trial?” 
said  Lady  Bassett,  with  the  tears  trickling 
down  her  face. 

The  judge  heard  this  remark,  without 
seeming  to  do  so. 

He  said  to  defendant’s  counsel,  “  What¬ 
ever  the  truth  may  be,  you  have  proved 
enough  to  show  Sir  Charles  Bassett  might 
well  have  an  honest  conviction  that  Mr. 
Bassett  had  done  a  dastardly  act.  Wheth¬ 
er  a  jurv  would  ever  agree  on  a  question  of 
handwnting  must  always  be  doubtful.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  relationship  of  the  parties,  is  it 
advisable  to  carry  this  matter  farther  ?  If  I 
might  advise  the  gentlemen,  they  would 
each  consent  to  withdraw  a  juror.” 

Upon  this  suggestion  the  counsel  for  both 
parties  put  their  heads  together  in  animated 
whispers ;  and,  during  this,  the  judge  made 
a  remark  to  the  jurv,  intended  tbr  the  pub¬ 
lic  :  “  Since  Lady  Bassett’s  name  has  been 
drawn  into  this,  I  must  say  that 
I  have  read  her  letters  to  Mr. 
Bassett,  and  they  are  such  as  she 
could  write  without  in  the  least 
compromising  her  husband.  In¬ 
deed,  now  the  defence  is  disclosed, 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  wise  and 
kindly  letters,  such  as  only  a  good 
wife,  a  high-bred  lady,  and  a  true 
Christian  could  write  in  so  delicate 
a  matter.” 

Plaintiff’s  Counsel.  —  My  lord, 
we  are  agreed  to  withdraw  a  juror. 

Defendants  Counsel.  —  Out  of 
respect  for  your  lordship’s  advice, 
and  not  from  any  doubt  of  the  re¬ 
sult,  on  our  part. 

The  Crier.  —  Wage  v.  Hali- 
BURTOH ! 

And  so  the  car  of  justice  rolled 
on  till  it  came  to  Wheeler  v.  Bas¬ 
sett. 

This  case  was  soon  disposed  of. 
Sir  Cnarles  Bassett  was  digni¬ 
fied  and  calm  in  the  witness-Mx, 
and  treated  the  whole  matter  with 
high-bred  nonchalance,  as  one  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  attention  the  Court 
was  ^x>d  enough  to  bestow  on  it. 
The  judge  disapproved  the  assault, 
but  said  the  plaintifi*  had  drawn  it 
on  himself,  by  unprofessional  con¬ 
duct,  and  by  threatening  a  pntle- 
man  in  his  own  house.  Verdict 
for  the  plaintiflF,  —  40.1.  The  judge 
refused  to  certify  for  costs. 

Lady  Bassett,  her  throat  parched 
with  excitement,  drove  home  and 
awaited  her  husband’s  return  with 
no  little  anxiety.  As  soon  as  she 
heard  him  in  his  dressing-room,  she  glided 
in  and  went  down  on  her  knees  to  him. 
“  Pray,  pray,  don’t  scold  me ;  I  could  n’t 
bear  you  to  be  defeated,  Charles.”  Sir 
Charles  laised  her,  but  did  not  kiss  her. 
“  You  think  only  of  me,”  said  he,  rather 
sadly.  “  It  is  a  sorrv  victorj-,  too  dearly 
bo^ht.” 

’Aen  she  began  to  cry. 

Sir  Charles  begged  her  not  to  crj- ;  but 
still  he  did  not  kiss  her,  nor  conceal  his  mor¬ 
tification  :  he  hardly  spoke  to  her  for  sev¬ 
eral  days. 

She  accepted  his  disgrace  pensively  and 
patiently.  She  ffiou^ht  it  all  over,  and  felt 
ner  husband  was  right,  and  loved  her  like 
a  man.  But  she  thought  also  that  she  was 
not  very  wrong  to  love  him  in  her  way. 
Wrong  or  not,  she  felt  she  could  not  sit 
idle,  and  see  his  enemy  defeat  him. 

The  coolness  died  away,  by  degrees,  with 
so  much  humility  on  one  side  and  so  much 
love  on  both  :  but  the  subject  was  interdict¬ 
ed  forever. 

A  week  after  the  trial  Lady  Bassett  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Marsh,  under  cover  to  Mr.  Oldfield, 
and  t<Jd  her  how  the  trial  h^  gone,  and, 
with  many  expressions  of  gratitude  invited 
her  and  her  husband  to  Huntercombe 
Hall.  She  told  Sir  Charles  what  she  had 
done,  and  he  wore  a  very  strange  look. 
“  Might  I  suggest  that  we  have  them  alone  ?  ” 
said  he,  dryly. 

“  By  all  means,”  said  Lady  Bassett.  “  I 
don’t  want  to  share  my  paragon  with  any¬ 
body.” 

In  due  course  a  reply  came;  Mr.  and 
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STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 


By  CHARLES  READR, 

AUTHOR  OP  “  FOUL  PL\T/-  “  ORIPPITH  GAUNT,**  “  PUT 
TOURSBLP  IN  IliS  PLVCC.** 


CHAPTER  THE  NINTH. 


(Coniinutd*) 

“  V|  AY  it  please  vour  Lordship :  Gentle- 
1*1  men  of  the  Jurv  —  The  plaintiff  in 
this  case  is  Richard  Bassett,  Estjuire,  the 
direct  and  lineal  representative  of  that  old 
and  honorable  family,  whose  monuments 
are  to  be  seen  in  several  churches  in  this 
county,  and  whose  estates  are  the  largest,  I 
believe,  in  the  county.  He  would  have 
succeeded,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  those 
estates,  but  for  an  arrangement  made  only 
a  year  before  he  was  born ;  by  which,  con¬ 
trary  to  nature  and  justice,  he  was  denuded 
of  those  estates,  and  they  passed  to  the  de¬ 
fendant.  The  defendant  is  nowise  to  blame 
for  that  piece  of  injustice ;  but  he  profits  by 
it,  and  it  iiiighl  be  expected  that  his  good 
fortune  would  soften  his  heart  towards  his 
unfortunate  relative.  1  say  that,  if  uncom¬ 
mon  tenderness  might  be  expected  to  be 
shown  by  anybody  to  this  deserving  and 
unfortunate  gentleman,  it  would  be  by  Sir 
Charles  Bassett,  who  enjoys  his 
cousin’s  ancestral  estates,  and  can 
so  well  appieci.ate  what  that  cousin 
has  lost  by  no  fault  of  his  own.” 

“  Hear !  hear !  ” 

“  Silence  ia  the  Court !  ” 

The  Judge.  I  must  request  that 
there  may  be  no  manifestation  of 
feeling. 

Counsel.  I  will  endeavor  to  pro¬ 
voke  none,  my  lord.  It  is  a  very 
simple  ease,  and  I  shall  not  occupy 
vou  long.  Well,  gentlemen,  Mr. 

Bassett  is  a  poor  man,  by  no  fault 
of  his ;  but,  if  he  is  poor,  he  is 
proud  and  honorable.  He  has  met 
the  frowns  of  fortune  like  a  gentle¬ 
man  —  like  a  man.  He  has  not 
solicited  Government  for  a  place. 

He  has  not  whined  nor  lamented. 

He  has  dignified  unmerited  pover¬ 
ty  by  jirtidence  and  selMenial; 
and,  unable  to  forget  that  he  is  a 
Bassett,  he  has  put  by  a  little 
money  every  year,  and  bought  a 
small  eftute  or  two,  and  had  even 
applied  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
make  him  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
when  a  most  severe  and  unexpect¬ 
ed  blow  fell  upon  him.  Amongst 
those  large  proprietors  who  re¬ 
spected  him  in  spite  of  his  humbler 
circumstances,  was  Mr  Ilardwicke, 
one  of  the  county  members ;  well, 
gentlemen,  on  the  21st  of  last  May 
Mr.  Ba'^sett  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Ilardwicke,  enclosing  one  pur- 

Eorting  to  be  from  Sir  Charles 
lassett  — 

The  .Judge.  Does  Sir  Charles 
Bassett  admit  the  letter  ? 

Defendant’s  Counsel  (after  a  word  with 
Oldfield),  Yes,  my  lord. 

Plaintiff’s  Counsel.  A  letter  admitted  to 
be  written  by  Sir  Charles  Bassett.  That 
letter  shall  be  read  to  you. 

'The  letter  was  then  read. 

The  coun.sel  resumed,  “  Conceive,  if  you 
can,  the  effect  of  this  blow,  just  as  my  un¬ 
happy  and  most  dcsilrving  client  was  rising 
a  little  in  the  world.  I  shall  prove  that  it 
exclmled  him  from  Mr.  Hardwicke’s  house, 
and  other  hou'es  too.  He  is  a  man  of 
too  much  imjmrtance  to  risk  affronts;  he 
has  never  entered  the  door  of  any  gentle¬ 
man  in  this  county  since  his  powerful  rela¬ 
tive  published  this  cruel  libel.  He  has 
drawn  his  Spartan  cloak  around  him ;  and 
he  awaits  your  verdict  to  resume  that  place 
amongst  you  which  is  due  to  him  in  every 
way,  due  to  him  as  the  heir  in  direct  line  to 
the  wealth,  and,  .above  all,  to  the  honor  of 
the  Bassetts ;  due  to  him  as  Sir  Charles 
Bassett’s  heir-at-law;  and  due  to  him  on 
account  of  the  decency  and  fortitude  with 
which  he  has  borne  adversity,  and  with 
which  he  now  repels  foul-mouthed  slan¬ 
der.” 

“  Hear  I  hear !  ” 

“  Silence  in  the  Court  I  ” 

“  I  have  done,  gentlemen,  for  the  present. 
Indeed,  eloquence,  even  if  I  possessed  it, 
would  be  superfluous;  the  &cts  speak  for 
themselves.  Call  James  Ilardwicke,  Eso.” 

Mr.  Hardwicke  proved  the  receipt  of  the 
letter  from  Sir  Charles,  and  that  he  had 
sent  it  to  Mr.  Bassett ;  and  that  Mr.  Bassett 
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Mr^.  Marsh  would  avail  themselves  some 
day  of  Lady  Bassett’s  kindness :  at  present 
they  were  going  abroad.  The  letter  was 
written  by  a  man’s  band. 

About  this  time  Oldfield  sent  Sir  Charles 
Miss  Somerset’s  deed,  cancelled,  and  told 
him  she  had  married  a  man  of  fortune,  who 
was  devoted  to  her,  and  }>referred  to  take 
her  without  any  dowry. 

Bassett  and  Wheeler  went  home  crest¬ 
fallen,  and  dined  together.  They  discussed 
the  two  trials ;  and  each  blamed  the  other. 
They  quarrelled,  and  parted  :  and  Wheeler 
sent  in.  an  enormous  bill,  extending  over 
five  years.  Eighty-five  items  began  thus: 

Attending  you  at  your  house  for  several 
hours,  on  which  occasion  you  asked  my  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  whether  —  ”  etc. 

Now,  as  a  great  many  of  these  attendances 
had  been  reedly  to  shoot  game,  ;.nd  dine  on 
rabbits,  at  Bassett’s  expense,  he  thought 
it  hard  the  conversations  should  be  charged, 
and  the  rabbits  not. 

Disgusted  "with  his  defeat,  and  resolved 
to  evade  this  bill,  he  discharged  his  servant, 
and  put  a  retired  soldier  into  his  house, 
armed  him  with  a  blunderbuss,  and  ordered 
him  to  keep  all  doors  closed,  and  present 
the  weapon  aforesiud  at  all  rate  collectors, 
tax  collectors,  debt  collectors,  and  appli¬ 
cants  for  money  to  build  churches,  or  con¬ 
vert  the  heathen ;  but  not  to  fire  at  any¬ 
body  except  his  friend  Wheeler,  nor  at  him 
unless  he  should  try  to  shove  a  writ  in  at 
some  chink  of  the  building. 

This  done,  he  went  on  his  travels,  third- 
class,  with  his  eyes  always  open,  and  his 
heart  full  of  bitterness. 

Nothing  happened  to  Richard  Bassett  on 
his  travels,  that  I  need  relate,  until  one 
evening  when  he  alighted  at  a  small  com¬ 
mercial  inn,  in  the  city  of  York,  and  there 
met  a  person  whose  intluence  on  the  events 
1  am  about  to  relate  seems  at  this  moment 
incredible  to  me,  thoug'u  it  is  simple  fact. 

He  found  the  commercial  room  empty, 
and  rang  the  bell.  In  came  the  waiter,  a 
strapping  girl,  with  coal-black  eyes,  and 
brows  to  match,  and  a  brown  skin,  but 
glowing  cheeks. 

They  both  started  at  sight  of  each  other. 
It  was  Polly  Somerset. 

“  Why,  Polly  I  How  d’  ye  do  ?  How  do 
you  come  here  V  ” 

“  It ’s  along  of  you  I ’m  here,  young  man,” 
said  Polly,  and  began  to  whimper.  She 
told  him  her  sister  had  found  out  from  the 
page  she  had  been  colloguing  with  him,  and 
had  never  treated  her  like  a  sister  after 
that.  “  And,  when  she  married  a  gentle¬ 
man,  she  would  n’t  have  me  aside  her,  for 
all  1  could  say,  but  she  did  pack  me  off  into 
service,  and  here  I  be.” 

The  girl  was  handsome,  and  had  a  liking 
for  him.  Bassett  was  idle,  and  time  hung 
heavy  on  his  hands  :  he  stayed  at  the  inn  a 
fortnight,  more  for  Polly’s  company  than 
anv-thing :  and,  at  last,  offered  to  put  her 
into  a  va(*ant  cottage  on  his  own  little  estate 
of  Highmore.  But  the  girl  was  shrewd, 
and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  life  this  last 
three  years ;  she  liked  Richard  in  her  way, 
but  she  saw  he  was  all  self,  and  she  would 
not  trust  him.  “  Nay,”  said  she,  “  I  ’ll  not 
br»!ak  with  Rhoda  for  any  young  man  in 
Britain.  If  I  leave  service,  she  will  never 
own  me  at  all ;  she  is  as  hard  as  iron.” 

*•  Well,  but  you  might  come  and  take 
service  near  me,  and  then  we  could  often 
get  a  word  together.” 

“  O,  I ’m  agreeable  to  that :  you  find  me 
a  good  place.  I  like  an  inn  best ;  one  sees 
fresh  faces.” 

Bassett  promised  to  manage  that  for  her. 
On  reaching  home,  he  found  a  conciliatory 
letter  from  Wheeler,  coupled  with  his  per¬ 
mission  to  tax  the  bill,  according  to  his  own 
notion  of  justice.  This,  and  other  letters, 
were  in  an  outhouse ;  the  old  soldier  had 
not  permitted  them  to  penetrate  the  fortress. 
He  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  in¬ 
structions,  and  to  him  a  letter  was  a  proba¬ 
ble  hand-grenade. 

Ba.ssett  sent  for  Wheeler;  the  bill  was 
reduced,  and  a  small  payment  made;  the 
rest  postponed  till  better  times.  Wheeler 
was  then  consulted  about  Polly,  and  he  told 
his  client  the  landlady  of  the  “  Lamb  ” 
wanted  a  good  active  waitress ;  he  thought 
he  could  arrange  that  little  affair. 

In  due  course,  thanks  to  this  artist,  Mary 
Wells,  hitherto  known  as  Polly  Somerset, 
landed  with  her  boxes  at  the  “  I.«amb  ” ;  and, 
with  her  quick  foot,  her  black  eyes,  and 
ready  tongue,  soon  added  to  the  popularity 
of  the  inn.  Richard  Bassett,  Esq.,  for  one, 
used  to  sup  there  now  and  then  with  his 
friend  Wheeler,  and  even  sleep  there  after 
Bui^r. 

By  and  by  the  vicar  of  Huntercombe 
wanted  a  servant,  and  offered  to  engage 
Mary  Wells. 


She  thought  twice  about  that.  She  could 
neither  write  nor  read,  and  therefore  was 
dreadfully  dull  without  company ;  the  bus¬ 
tle  of  an  inn,  and  people  coming  and  going, 
amused  her.  However,  it  was  a  temptation 
to  be  near  Richard  Bassett ;  so  she  accepted 
at  last.  Unable  to  write,  she  could  not 
consult  him ;  and  she  made  sure  he  would 
be  delighted. 

But,  when  she  got  into  the  village  the 
prudent  Mr.  Bassett  drew  in  his  horns,  and 
avoided  her.  She  was  mortified,  and  very 
angry.  She  revenged  herself  on  her  em- 
loyer;  broke  double  her  wages.  The  vicar 
ad  never  been  able  to  convert  a  smasher ; 
so  he  parted  with  her  very  readily  to  Lady 
Bassett,  with  a  hint  that  she  was  rather  un¬ 
fortunate  in  glass  and  china. 

In  that  large  house  her  spirits  rose,  and, 
having  a  hearty  manner  and  a  clapper 
tongue,  she  became  a  general  favorite. 

One  day  she  met  Mr.  Bassett  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  he  seemed  delighted  at  the  sight 
of  her,  and  begged  her  to  meet  him  that 
night  at  a  certain  place,  where  Sir  Charles’s 
ga^en  was  divided  ftom  his  own  by  a  ha-ha. 
It  was  a  very  secluded  spot,  shut  out  from 
view,  even  in  daylight,  by  the  trees  and 
shrubs  and  the  winding  nature  of  the  walk 
that  led  to  it ;  yet  it  was  scarcely  a  hundred 
yards  from  Huntercombe  Hall. 

Mary  Wells  came  to  the  tryst,  but  in  no 
amorous  mood.  She  came  merely  to  tell  Mr. 
Bassett  her  mind ;  viz.  that  he  was  a  shabby 
fellow,  and  she  had  had  her  cry,  and  did  n’t 
care  a  straw  for  him  now.  And  she  did 
tell  him  so,  in  a  loud  voice,  and  with  a 
flushed  cheek. 

But  he  set  to  work,  humbly  and  patiently, 
to  pacify  her ;  he  represented  that  in  a 
small  house  like  the  vicarage  everything  is 
known ;  he  should  have  ruined  her  charac¬ 
ter  if  he  had  not  held  aloof.  “  But  it  is 
different  now,”  said  he.  “  Y’ou  can  run  out 
of  Huntercombe  House,  and  meet  me  here, 
and  nobody  be  any  the  wiser.” 

“  Not  I,”  said  Mary  Wells,  with  a  toss. 
“  The  worst  thing  a  girl  can  do  is  to  keep 
company  with  a  gentleman,  she  must  meet 
him  in  holes  and  comers,  and  be  flung  off 
like  an  old  glove  when  she  has  served  his 
turn.” 

“  That  will  never  happen  to  you,  Polly 
dear.  We  must  be  prudent  for  the  present ; 
but  I  shall  be  more  my  own  master  some 
day,  and  then  you  will  see  how  I  love 
you.” 

“  Seeing  is  believing,”  said  the  girl,  sul¬ 
lenly.  “  You  be  too  fond  of  yourself  to  love 
the  likes  o’  me.” 

Such  was  the  warning  her  natural  shrewd¬ 
ness  gave  her.  But  perseverance  under¬ 
mined  it ;  Bassett  so  often  threw  out  hints 
of  what  he  would  do  some  day,  mixed  with 
warm  protestations  of  love,  that  she  began 
almost  to  hope  he  would  marry  her.  She 
really  liked  him ;  his  fine  figiure  and  his 
color  pleased  her  eye,  aud  he  had  a  plausi¬ 
ble  tongue  to  boot. 

As  for  him,  her  rustic  beauty  and  health 

t)leased  his  senses ;  but,  for  bis  heart,  she  had 
ittle  place  in  that.  What  he  courted  her 
for  just  now  was  to  keep  him  informed  of 
all  that  passed  in  Huntercombe  Hall.  His 
morbid  soul  hung  about  that  place,  and  he 
listened  greedily  to  Mary  Wells’s  gossip. 
He  had  counted  on  her  volubility;  it  did 
not  disappoint  him;  she  never  met  him 
without  a  budget,  one  half  of  it  lies  or  exag¬ 
gerations.  She  was  a  born  liar.  One  night 
she  came  in  high  spirits,  and  greeted  him 
thus  :  “  What  d’ye  tnink  ?  I ’m  riz !  Mrs. 
Eden,  that  dresses  my  lady’s  hair,  she  took 
ill  yesterday,  and  I  told  the  housekeeper  I 
was  used  to  dress  hair,  and  she  told  my 
lady.  If  you  did  n’t  please  our  Rhoda  at 
that,  ’t  was  as  much  as  your  life  was  worth ; 
you  must  n’t  be  thinking  of  your  young 
man  with  her  hair  in  your  hand,  or  she ’d 
rouse  you  with  a  good  crack  on  the  crown 
with  a  hair-brush.  So  1  dressed  my  lady’s 
hair,  and  handled  it  like  old  chaney ;  by  the 
same  toaken  she  is  so  pleased  with  me,  you 
can't  think.  She  is  a  real  lady;  not  like 
our  Rhoda;  speaks  as  civil  to  me  as  if  I 
was  one  of  her  own  sort ;  and  says  she,  ‘  I 
should  like  to  have  yon  about  me,  if  I  might.’ 
I  had  it  on  my  tongue  to  tell  her  she  was 
mistress ;  but  I  was  a  little  sheared  at  her 
at  first,  you  know.  But  she  will  have  me 
about  her;  I  see  it  in  her  eye.” 

Bassett  was  delighted  at  this  news ;  but 
he  did  not  speak  his  mind  all  at  once ;  the 
time  was  not  come.  He  let  the  gypsy  rattle 
on,  and  bided  his  time.  He  flattered  her, 
and  said  he  envied  Lady  Bassett  to  have 
such  a  beautiful  ^1  about  her.  “  1  ’ll  let 
my  hair  grow,”  said  he. 

Ay,  do,”  said  she,  “  and  then  I  ’ll  pull 
it  for  ^ou.” 

This  challenge  ended  in  a  little  struggle 
for  a  Idas,  the  sincerity  of  which  was  doubtml. 


Polly  resisted  vigorously,  to  be  sure,  but 
briefly,  and,  having  given  in,  returned  it 

One  day  she  told  him  Sir  Charles  had 
met  her  plump,  and  had  given  a  great 
start. 

This  made  Bassett  very  uneasy.  “  Con¬ 
found  it,  he  will  turn  you  away.  He  will 
say,  ‘  This  girl  knows  too  much.’  ” 

“  How  simple  you  be  I  ”  said  the  girl. 
“  D  ’ye  think  I  let  him  know  V  Says  he, 

•  I  think  1  have  seen  you  before.’  ‘  Y"es,  sir,’ 
says  I ;  ‘  I  was  housemaid  here  before  my 
lady  h^  me  to  dress  her.’  ‘  No,’  says  he, 

‘  I  mean  in  London,  —  in  Mayfair,  you  know.’ 
I  declare  you  might  ha’  knocked  me  down 
wi’  a  feather.  So  1  looks  in  his  face  as  cool 
as  marble,  and  I  said,  *  No,  sir ;  I  never  had 
the  luck  to  see  London,  sir,’  says  I.  ‘  All 
the  better  for  you,’  says  he,  and  he  swal¬ 
lowed  it  like  spring  water,  as  Sister  Rhoda 
used  to  say  when  sAe  told  one  and  they  be¬ 
lieved  it.” 

“  You  are  a  clever  girl,”  said  Bassett.  “  He 
would  have  turned  you  out  of  the  house  if 
he  h.ad  known  who  you  were.” 

She  disappointed  him  in  one  thing ;  she 
was  bad  at  answering  questions.  Morally 
she  was  not  quite  so  great  an  egotist  as 
himself,  but  intellectually  a  greater.  Her 
volubility  was  all  egotism.  She  could 
scarcely  say  ten  words,  except  about  her¬ 
self.  So  when  Bassett  questioned  her 
about  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Bassett,  she 
said  “  Yes,”  or  “  No,”  or  “  I  don’t  know,’’ 
and  was  off  at  a  tangent  to  her  own  sayings 
and  doings. 

Bassett,  however,  by  great  patience  and 
tact,  extracted  from  her  at  last  that  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Bassett  were  both  sore 
at  not  having  children,  and  that  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett  bore  the  blame. 

“  That  is  a  good  joke,”  said  he.  “  The 
smoke-dried  rake.  Polly,  you  might  do  me 
a  good  turn.  You  have  got  her  ear ;  open 
her  eyes  for  me.  What  might  not  happen  ?  ” 
His  eyes  shone  fiendishly. 

The  young  woman  shook  her  head.  “  Me 
meddle  between  man  and  wife!  I’m  too 
fond  of  my  place.” 

“  Ah,  you  don’t  love  me  as  I  love  you. 
You  thidr  only  of  yourself.” 

“  And  what  do  you  think  of?  Do  you 
love  me  well  enough  to  find  me  a  better 
place,  if  you  get  ^me  turned  out  of  Hunter¬ 
combe  Hall  ?  ” 


“  Yes,  I  will ;  a  much  better.” 

“  That  is  a  bargain.” 

Mary  Wells  was  silly  in  some  things,  but 
she  was  very  cunning  too ;  and  she  knew 
Richard  Bassett’s  hobby.  She  told  him  to 
mind  himself,  as  well  as  Sir  Charles,  or 
perhaps  he  would  die  a  bachelor,  and  so  his 
flesh  and  blood  would  never  inherit  Hunter¬ 
combe.  This  remark  entered  his  mind. 
The  trial,  though  apparently  a  drawn  bat¬ 
tle,  had  been  fatal  to  him,  —  he  was  cut;  he 
dared  not  pay  his  addresses  to  any  lady  in 
the  county,  and  he  often  felt  very  lonely 
now.  So  everything  combined  to  draw  him 
towards  Mary  Wells,  —  her  swarthy  beauty, 
which  shone  out  at  church  like  a  black 
diamond  among  the  other  women ;  his  own 
loneliness;  and  the  pleasiue  these  stolen 
meetings  gave  him.  Custom  itself  is  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  the  companv  of  this  handsome 
chatterbox  became  a  habit,  and  an  agree¬ 
able  one.  The  young  woman  herself  em- 
ploj'ed  a  woman’s  arts ;  she  was  cold  and 
loving  by  turns,  till,  at  last,  he  gave  her 
what  she  was  working  for,  a  downright 
promise  of  marriage.  She  pretended  not 
to  believe  him,  and  so  led  him  further ;  he 
swore  he  would  marry  her. 

He  made  one  stipulation,  however.  She 
really  must  learn  to  read  and  write  first. 

When  he  had  sworn  this,  Mary  became 
more  uniformly  affectionate ;  and  as  women 
who  have  been  in  service  learn  great  self- 
government,  and  can  generally  please  so 
long  as  it  serves  their  turn,  she  made  her¬ 
self  so  agreeable  to  him,  that  he  began 
really  to  have  a  downright  liking  for  her,  a 
liking  bounded,  of  course,  by  his  incurable 
selfishness ;  but,  as  for  his  hobby,  that  was 
on  her  side. 

Now  learning  to  read  and  write  was 
wormwood  to  Mary  Wells;  but  the  prize 
was  so  great;  she  knew  all  about  the 
Huntercombe  estates,  partly  from  her  sister,, 
partly  from  Bassett  himself.  (He  must  tell 
nis  wrongs  even  to  this  girl.)  So  she  re¬ 
solved  to  pursue  matrimony,  even  on  the 
severe  condition  of  becoming  a  scholar. 
She  set  about  it  as  follows :  One  day  that 
she  was  doing  Lady  Bassett’s  hair,  she 
sighed  severaT  times.  This  was  to  attract 
the  lady’s  attention,  and  it  succeeded. 

“  Is  there  anything  the  matter,  Marj’  ?  ” 

“  No,  my  lady.” 

“  I  think  there  is.” 

“  Well,  my  lady,  I  am  in  a  little  trouble ; 
but  it  is  my  own  people’s  fault,  for  not  send¬ 


ing  of  me  to  school.  I  might  be  married  to¬ 
morrow.  if  I  could  only  read  and  write.” 

“  And  can  you  not  ?  ” 

“  No,  my  ladv.” 

“  Dear  me,  1  thought  everybody  could 
read  and  write  nowadays.” 

“  La,  no,  my  lady  1  not  half  of  them  in 
our  village.” 

“  Your  parents  are  much  to  blame,  my 
poor  girl.  Well,  but  it  is  not  too  late. 
Now  1  think  of  it,  there  is  an  adult  school 
in  the  village.  Shall  I  arrange  for  you  to 
go  to  it  ?  ” 

“  Tliank  you,  my  lady.  But  then  —  ” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  All  my  fellow-servants  would  have  a 
laugh  against  me.” 

“  The  person  you  are  engaged  to,  will  he 
not  instruct  you  ?  ” 

“  O,  he  have  no  time  to  teach  me.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  don’t  want  him  to  know,  either. 
But  I  won’t  be  his  wife  to  shame  him.” 
(Another  sigh.) 

“  Mary,”  said  Lady  Bassett,  in  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  her  heart,  “  you  shall  not  be  morti¬ 
fied,  and  you  shall  not  lose  a  go6d  marriage. 

1  will  try  and  teach  jou  myself.” 

Mary  was  profuse  in  thanks.  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett  received  them  rather  coldly.  She  gave 
her  a  few  minutes’  instruction  in  her  dress¬ 
ing-room,  every  day;  and  Mary,  who  could 
not  have  done  anything  intellectual  for  half 
an  hour  at  a  stretch,  gave  her  whole  mind 
for  those  few  minutes.  She  was  quick,  and 
learned  very  fyst.  In  two  months  she  could 
read  a  great  deal  more  than  she  could  un¬ 
derstand,  and  could  write  slowly,  but  very 
clearly. 

Now,  bjr  this  time,  Lady  Bassett  had  be¬ 
come  so  interested  in  her  pupil,  that  she 
made  her  read  letters  and  newspapers  to 
her,  at  those  parts  of  the  toilet  when  her 
services  were  not  required. 

Mary  Wells,  though  a  CTcat  chatterbox, 
was  tlie  closest  girl  in  England.  Limpet 
never  stuck  to  a  rock  as  she  could  stick  to 
a  lie.  She  never  said  one  word  to  Bassett 
about  Lady  Bassett’s  lessons.  She  kept 
strict  silence  till  she  could  write  a  letter, 
and  then  she  sent  him  a  line  to  say  she  had 
learned  to  write  for  love  of  him,  and  she 
hoped  he  would  keep  his  promise. 

Bassett’s  vanity  was  flattered  by  this. 
But,  on  reflection,  he  suspected  it  was  a 
falsehood.  He  asked  her  suddenly,  at  their 
next  meeting,  who  [had  written  that  note 
for  her. 

“  You  shall  see  me  write  the  fellow  to  it 
when  you  like,”  was  the  reply. 

Bassett  resolved  to  submit  the  matter  to 
that  test  some  day.  At  present,  however, 
he  took  her  word  for  it,  and  asked  her  who 
had  taught  her. 

“  I  had  to  teach  myself.  Nobwly  cares 
enough  for  me  to  teach  me.  Well,  I ’ll  for¬ 
give  you  if  you  will  write  me  a  nice  letter 
for  mine.” 

“What!  when 'we  can  meet  here  and 
say  everything  ?  ” 

“  No  matter ;  I  have  written  to  you,  and 
you  might  write  to  me.  They  all  get  letters 
except  me,  and  the  jades  hold  ’em  up  to 
me ;  they  see  I  never  get  one.  When  you 
are  out,  post  me  a  letter  now  and  then. 
It  will  only  cost  you  a  penny.  I’m  sure  I 
don’t  ask  you  for  much.” 

Bassett  humored  her  in  this,  and  in  one 
of  his  letters  called  her  his  wife  that  was 
to  be. 

This  pleased  her  so  much  that  the  next 
time  they  met  she  hung  round  his  neck  with 
a  good  deal  of  feminine  grace. 

Richard  Bassett  was  a  man  who  now  lived 
in  the  future.  Everybody  in  the  county 
believed  he  had  written  that  anonymous 
letter,  and  he  had  no  hope  of  shining  by 
his  own  light.  It  was  bitter  to  resign  his 
personal  hopes;  but  he  did,  and  sullenly 
resolved  to  be  obscure  himself,  but  the 
lather  of  the  future  heirs  of  Huntercombe.. 
He  would  marry  Mary  Wells,  and  lay  the 
blame  of  the  match  upon  Sir  Charles',  who 
had  blackened  him  in  the  county,  and  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  win  a  lady’s  hand. 

He  told  Wheeler  he  was  determined  to 
marry,  but  he  had  not  the  courage  to  tell 
him  all  at  once  what  a  wife  he  had  selected. 

The  consequence  of  this  half-confession 
was  that  Wheeler  went  to  work  to  find  him 
a  girl  with  money. 

One  of  Wheeler’s  clients  was  a  retired 
citizen,  living  in  a  pretty  villa  near  the 
market- town.  Mr.  Wright  employed  him 
in  little  matters,  and  found  him  active  and 
attentive.  There  was  a  Miss  Wright,  a 
meek  little  girl,  palish,  on  whom  her  father 
doted.  Wheeler  talked  to  this  girl  of  his 
friend  Bassett,  his  virtues,  and  his  wrongs, 
and  interested  the  young  lady  in  him.  This 
done,  he  brought  him  to  the  house,  and  the 
girl,  being  slight  and  delicate,  gazed  with 
gentle  but  unmsguised  admiration  on  Bas- 
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Bett’8  torso.  Wheeler  had  told  Richard 
Miss  Wright  was  to  have  seven  thousand 
pounds  on  her  wedding-day;  and  that 
excited  a  corresponding  admiration  in  the 
athletic  gentleman. 

Atter  that,  Bassett  often  called  him¬ 
self,  and  the  father  encouraged  the  intimacy. 
He  was  old,  and  wished  to  see  his  daughter 
married  before  he  left  her ;  and  this  seemed 
an  eligible  match,  though  not  a  brilliant 
one  :  a  bit  of  land  and  a  good  name  on  one 
side ;  a  smart  bit  of  money  on  the  other. 
The  thing  went  on  wheels.  Richard  Bas¬ 
sett  was  engaged  to  Jane  Wright  almost 
before  be  was  aware. 

^ow  ho  felt  uneasy  about  Mary  Wells, 
very  uneasy ;  but  it  was  only  the  uneasiness 
of  selfishness. 

He  began  to  try  and  prepare ;  he  affected 
business-visits  to  distant  places,  etc.,  in 
order  to  break  off  by  degrees.  By  this 
means  their  meetings  were  comparatively 
few.  When  they  did  meet  (which  was  now 
generally  by  written  appointment),  he  tried 
to  prepare  by  telling  her  he  had  encoun¬ 
tered  losses,  and  feared  that  to  marry  her 
would  be  a  bad  job  for  her,  as  well  as  for 
him,  especially  if  she  should  have  children. 

Mary  replied  she  had  been  used  to  work, 
and  would  ratber  work  for  a  husband  than 
any  other  master. 

On  another  occasion  she  asked  him  qui¬ 
etly  whether  a  gentleman  ever  broke  his  oath. 

“  Never,”  said  Richard. 

In  short,  she  gave  him  no  opening.  She 
would  not  quarrel.  She  adhered  to  him,  as 
she  had  never  adhered  to  anything  but  a 
lie  before. 

Then  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  smoothing 
the  matter.  He  coolly  cut  her ;  never  came 
to  the  trysting-place ;  did  not  answer  her 
letters ;  and,  being  a  reckless  egotist, 
married  Jane  Wright  all  in  a  hurry,  by 
special  license. 

He  sent  forward  to  the  clerk  of  Hunter- 
combe  church,  and  engaged  the  ringers  to 
ring  the  church  bells  from  six  o’clock  till 
sundown.  This  was  for  Sir  Charles’s  ears. 

It  was  a  balmy  evening  in  May.  Lady 
Bassett  was  commencing  her  toilet  in  an 
indolent  way,  with  Mary  Wells  in  atten¬ 
dance,  when  the  church-bells  of  Hunter- 
combe  struck  up  a  merrv  peal. 

“  Ah  I  ”  said  Lady  fiassett.  “  What  is 
that  for  ?  Do  you  know,  Mary  ?  ” 

“  No,  n^  lady.  Shall  1  ask  ?  ” 

“  No :  I  daresay  it  is  a  village  wedding.” 

“  No,  my  lady :  there’s  nobody  been 
married  here  this  six  weeks.  Our  kitchen- 
maid  and  the  baker  was  the  last,  you  know. 
I’ll  send  and  know  what  it  is  for.” 

Mary  went  out,  and  despatched  the  first 
house-maid  she  caught,  for  intelligence. 
The  girl  ran  into  the  stable  to  her  sweet¬ 
heart,  and  he  told  her  directly. 

Meantime  Lady  Bassett  moralized  upon 
church-bells. 

“They  are  always  sad,  saddest  when 
they  seem  to  be  merriest.  Poor  things  1 
they  are  trying  hard  to  be  merry  now ;  but 
they  sound  very  sad  to  me,  sadder  than 
usual,  somehow.” 

The  girl  knocked  at  the  door.  Mary  half 
opened  it,  and  the  news  shot  in  —  “  ’T  is 
for  Squire  Bassett,  —  he  is  bringing  of  his 
bride  nome  to  Highmore  to-day.” 

“  Mr.  Bassett,  —  married,  —  that  is  sud¬ 
den.  Who  could  he  find  to  marry  him  V  ” 

There  was  no  reply.  The  housemaid  bad 
flown  ofi"  to  circulate  the  news,  and  Mary 
Wells  was  supporting  herself  bv  clutching 
the  door,  sick  with  the  sudden  blow. 

Close  as  sbe  was,  her  distress  could  not 
have  escaped  another  woman’s  eye:  but 
Lady  Bassett  never  looked  at  her.  After 
the  first  surprise  she  had  gone  into  a  revery, 
and  was  conjuring  up  the  future  to  the 
sound  of  those  church-bells.  She  requested 
Mary  to  go  and  tell  Sir  Charles ;  but  she 
did  not  lift  her  head,  even  to  give  this  order. 

Mary  crept  away,  and  knocked  at  Sir 
Charles’s  dressing-room. 

“  Come  in,”  said  Sir  Charles,  thinking,  of 
course  of  his  valet. 

Mary  Wells  just  opened  the  door,  and 
held  it  ajar.  My  lady  bids  me  tell  you,  sir, 
the  bells  are  ringing  for  Mr.  Bassett ;  he ’s 
married,  and  brings  her  home  to-night.” 

A  dead  silence  marked  the  effect  of  this 
anouncement  on  Sir  Charles.  Mary  Wells 
waited. 

“  May  Heaven’s  curse  light  on  that  mar¬ 
riage,  and  DO  child  of  theirs  ever  take  my 
place  in  this  house  I  ” 

“  A-a-men  1  ”  said  Mary  Wells. 

“  Thank  you,  sir  I  ”  said  Sir  Charles. 
He  took  her  voice  for  a  man’s,  so  deep  and 
guttural  was  her  “  A-a-men  ”  with  concen¬ 
trated  passion. 

She  closed  ,the  door,  and  crept  back  to 
her  mistress. 


Lady  Bassett  was  seated  at  her  glass,  with 
her  hair  down,  and  her  shoulders  bare. 
Mary' clenched  her  teeth,  and  set  about  her 
usual  work,  but  very  soon  Lady  Bassett 
gave  a  start,  and  stared  into  the  glass. 
“  Marv  I  ”  said  she,  “  what  is  the  matter  ? 
You  look  ghastly,  and  your  hands  are  as 
cold  as  ice.  Are  you  faint  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Then  you  are  ill ;  very  ill.” 

“  I  have  taken  a  chill,”  said  Mary,  dog¬ 
gedly. 

“  Go  instantly  to  the  still-room  maid,  and 
get  a  large  glass  of  spirits  and  hot  water,  — 
quite  hot.” 

Mary,  who  wanted  to  be  out  of  the  room, 
fastened  her  mistress’s  back  hair  with  dog¬ 
ged  patience,  and  tlien  moved  towards  the 
door. 

“Mary,”  said  Lady  Bassett,  in  a  half- 
apologetic  tone. 

“  My  lady.” 

“  I  should  like  to  hear  what  the  bride  is 
like.” 

“I’ll  know  that  to-night,”  said  Mary, 
grinding  her  teeth. 

“  I  shall  not  require  you  again  till  bed¬ 
time.” 

Mary  left  the  room  and  went  not  to  the 
still-room,  but  to  her  own  garret,  and  there 
she  gave  way.  She  flung  herself,  with  a 
wild  cry,  upon  her  little  Md,  and  clutched 
her  own  hair  and  the  bed  clothes,  and 
writhed  all  about  the  bed  like  a  wild-cat 
wounded. 

In  this  anguish  she  passed  an  hour  she 
never  forgot  nor  forgave.  She  got  up  at 
last,  and  started  at  her  own  image  in  the 
glass.  Hair  like  a  savage’s,  cheek  pale, 
eyes  bloodshot. 

Sbe  smoothed  her  hair,  washed  her  face, 
and  prepared  to  go  down  stairs ;  but  now 
she  was  seized  with  a  faintness,  and  had  to 
sit  down  and  moan.  She  got  the  better 
of  that,  and  went  to  the  still-room  and  got 
some  spirits;  but  she  drank  them  neat, 
gulped  them  down  like  water.  They  sent 
Bie  devil  into  her  black  eye,  but  no  color 
into  her  pale  cheek.  She  had  a  little  scar¬ 
let  shawl ;  she  put  it  over  her  head  and  went 
into  the  village.  She  found  it  astir  with 
expectation. 

Mr.  Bassett’s  house  stood  near  the  high¬ 
way,  but  the  entrance  to  the  premises  was 
private,  and  through  a  long  white  gate. 

By  this  gate  was  a  heap  of  stones,  and 
Mary  Wells  got  on  that  heap  and  waited. 

When  she  had  been  there  about  half  an 
hour  Richard  Bassett  drove  up  in  a  hired 
carriage  with  his  pale  little  wife  beside  him. 
At  his  own  gate  his  eye  encoimtered  Mary 
Wells,  and  he  started.  She  stood  above 
him  with  her  arms  folded  grandly ;  her 
cheek,  so  swarthy  and  ruddy,  was  now  pale ; 
and  her  black  eyes  glittered  like  basilisks 
at  him  and  his  bride.  The  whole  woman 
seemed  lifted  out  of  her  low  condition,  and 
dignified  by  wrong. 

He  had  to  sustain  her  look  for  a  few 
seconds,  while  the  gate  was  being  opened, 
and  it  seemed  an  age.  He  felt  ms  first 
pang  of  remorse  when  he  saw  that  swarthy, 
ruddy  cheek  so  pale.  Then  came  admira¬ 
tion  of  her  beauty,  and  disgust  at  the 
woman  for  whom  he  had  jilted  her ;  and 
that  gave  way  to  fear:  the  hater  looked 
into  those  glittering  eyes,  and  saw  he  had 
roused  a  hate  as  unrelenting  as  his  own. 


HOMCEOPATHY  OUT  WEST. 

Says  the  Chicago  Evening  Post :  “  Hom- 
ceopatby  in  Michigan  is  having  as  hard 
a  time  as  if  the  Ku-Klux  were  after  it.  For 
years  it  has  done  everything  in  its  power  to 
get  a  footing  in  the  State  University  at  Ann 
Arbor,  and  m  eveiw  instance  the  allopath- 
ists  have  killed  it  on  by  shooting  or  hanging 
or  driving  it  from  the  town.  But  it  seems 
to  be  really  on  the  point  of  victory  at  last. 
The  homoeopathists  have  never  ask^  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  allopathy  from  the  University ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  sought  to  meet  it,  side  by 
side,  in  the  college  class-room  as  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  world.  The  older  ism  persistent¬ 
ly  refused;  and  technicality  claimed  that 
the  State  funds  could  not  be  squandered  for 
empiricism.  Dr.  Hempel  leads  a  plan  by 
which  the  Legislature  is  requested  to  appro¬ 
priate  $  10,000  a  year  during  four  years  for 
a  homoeopathic  college  to  be  located  at 
whatever  place  in  the  State  will  offer  the 
greatest  inducements.  The  Regents  of  the 
University  favor  the  idea,  and  Dr.  Hempel 
strengthens  it  with  a  donation  of  $  20,000, 
and  $  30,000  is  forthcoming  from  two  other 
parties.  If  the  proper  legislation  be  obtained 
the  new  school  will  probably  be  located  in 
Ann  Arbor,  despite  the  narrowness  and  mal¬ 
ice  of  the  allopathists,  while  their  past  and 
present  opposition  will  doubtless  ftuther  its 
I  advancement  and  success.” 
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HOME  NEWS. 

The  report  of  the  San  Domingo  CommiMion  was 
signed  April  6.  So  far  as  those  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  exhibition  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  main  points  are  regarded  as  a  very  fair  report. 

The  San  Domingo  Oommissioners  took  their  re¬ 
port  to  the  President  at  four  o’clock  on  the  same 
day.  It  was  immediately  enclosed  with  the  mes¬ 
sage  imd  started  for  the  Capitol.  The  Senate  had 
gone  into  exeentive  session,  but  opened  its  doors 
at  once  to  read  the  message. 

The  message  of  the  President  has  been  read 
with  great  satisfaction  by  almost  all  men  of  prom¬ 
inence  in  the  party,  and  almost  all  who  have 
opposed  the  President's  course  upon  the  question 
of  annexation  are  loud  in  his  praise. 

Senator  Morton,  of  Indiana,  was  serenaded  on 
the  night  of  April  9,  at  the  National  Hotel  by  the 
citizens  of  his  State  now  sojourning  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  President  Grant  and  Vice-President  Colfax, 
together  with  the  Republican  members  of  Congress 
from  Indiana,  occupied  seats  on  the  balcony,  and 
a  large  crowd  assembled  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

The  German  peace  celebration  was  held  in 
Washington  April  10.  Among  the  speakers  was 
Baron  Gerolt,  who  expressed  his  conviction  that 
conservatism,  and  the  confirmation  of  friendly  re¬ 
lations  between  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
will  prove  a  powerful  guaranty  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and 
accelerate  the  development  of  institutions  benefi¬ 
cent  to  humanity.  The  demonstration  was  very 
imposing,  and  slU  the  German  residences  along  the 
line  of  march,  including  Baron  Gerolt’s,  were 
profusely  decorated. 

Earl  de  Grey  and  Lord  Tenterden,  of  the'  joint 
high  commission,  srith  other  members  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  diplomatic  corps  and  attaches  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  in  Washington,  attended  a  banquet  this  even¬ 
ing  given  in  their  honor  by  the  Grand  LodM  of 
Masons  in  the  District  of  Colombia.  One  hnn- 
dred  and  seven  guests  were  present,  inclnding 
eight  Senators  and  thirty-four  members  of  the 
House. 

Earl  de  Grey  occupied  the  Grand  Master’s  chair, 
and,  in  the  course  or  his  remarks,  in  response  to  a 
ameech  of  welcome,  said:  “I  shall  make  it  my 
first  duty  to  tell  my  brethren  in  England  of  the 
magnificent  reception  accorded  to  their  Grand 
Master  to-night,  and  1  am  confident  that  I  do  not 
misinterpret  the  feelings  with  which  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  information.  When  I  see  them  they  will 
indeed  rejoice  that  the  first  step  has  been  taken 
which  will  tend  to  a  closer  and  more  intimate 
union  between  the  American  and  English  Masons 
(great  applause)  which  for  my  part  I  have  always 
believed  existed,  but  which  I  believe  will  be  closer 
and  more  intimate  in  the  future.’’ 

C.  F.  Stansbury,  Grand  Master  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Grand  I/xlge,  presided  over  the  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  wore  the  apron  and  sash  and  used  the 
gavel  which  formed  part  of  the  insignia  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

A  terrible  mob  and  riot  took  place  at  the  Scranton 
coal-mines,  Pennsylvania,  Apm  7.  A  band  of  five 
hundred  miners,  armed  with  muskets,  clubs,  and 
revolvers,  visited  Tripp’s  mines  in  that  place  in 
the  morning,  and  prevented  the  workmen  from 
entering  the  mines.  Three  miners  employed  at 
the  wo»s  were  shot  dead  by  the  mob,  and  others 
beaten  with  stones  will  prolmhly  die.  Coal  works 
in  the  city  were  tom  down,  and  most  of  their 
mines  blown  down  and  track  tom  up.  A  large 
mob  was  engaged  at  noon  in  driving  the  men  out 
of  the  Iron  Company’s  mines,  near  their  mills. 

Governor  Geary  issued  a  proclamation  in  the 
evening  calling  out  the  militia  to  suppress  the  coal 
rioters. 

The  new  French  minister  who  succeeded  Para- 
dol,  M.  Treilhard,  has  become  insane,  and  is  now 
in  an  asylum. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  au¬ 
thorized  a  bill  to  be  reported  directing  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  allow  four  or  six  Japanese  students  to 
be  educated  at  West  Point,  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  paying  expenses. 

Errors  have  been  discovered  in  the  statement 
of  Secretary  Boutwell  last  Febraary,  that  the 
cost  of  the  duties  collected  under  Murphy  at  the 
New  York  custom-house  was  less  than  those  of 
preceding  officers,  and  Grinnell’s  administration  is 
admitted  the  more  economietd.  The  summary 
action  of  the  President  in  dismissing  Grinnell 
is  strongly  condemned  by  the  down-town  bankers 
and  merchants. 

“  Mark  Twain  ”  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Express,  and  gone  to  live  with  his  rich  wife  at 
Elmira.  He  will  probably  relinquish  his  pen. 

Washington  advices  say  that  French  residents 
have  received  intelligence  from  Alsace  and  Lor¬ 
raine  that  there  will  be  a  large  immigration  thither. 
Large  tracts  of  land  are  to  be  bought  for  them  in 
East  Tennessee  and  Northern  Georgia  and  Ala¬ 
bama. 

The  fair  in  aid  of  the  suffering  people  of  France 
opened  at  the  Boston  Theatre  under  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  auspices,  April  11,  and  promises  to  be 
highly  successful.  A  journal  called  the  Balloon 
Post,  containing  contributions  by  eminent  writers, 
is  issued  daily  at  the  fair. 

Them  are  nesurly  fifteen  thousand  Italians  in  and 
about  New  York,  nide  thousand  of  whom  live  on 
the  Island  of  Manhattan.  The  French  population 
of  New  York  is  about  thirty  thousand.  The 
Spaniards,  inclnding  Cubans  and  Mexicans,  num¬ 
ber  five  thousand. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

FitAMCR.  —  At  Versailles,  April  6,  M.  Picard 
issued  the  following  circular  to  the  prefects:  The 
insurgents  have  met  with  a  decisive  check.  Our 
troops  have  captured  the  redoubt  at  ChatUlon, 
with  3,000  prisoners.  Flourens  and  Duval  are 
dead,  and  Henri  is  a  prisoner.  Twenty-two  com¬ 
munists  have  resign^  and  Assy  has  been  im¬ 
prisoned  by  his  own  followers.  The  government 
IS  happy  to  inform  you  of  this  condition  of  affairs, 
widen  it  has  effected. 

The  commune,  April  6,  decreed  the  arrest  of  all 
persons  accused  of  complicity  with  Versailles,  and 
a  jury  of  investigation  will  decide  who  shall  be 
detained  as  hostages.  Every  execution  of  a 


national  taken  prisoner,  or  of  a  civil  partisan  of 
the  commune,  by  Versailles  officers,  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  the  execution  of  treble  the 
number  of  hostages. 

The  Soir  says  that  more  thsm  eight  hundred 
persons  called  upon  by  the  communists  to  serve  in 
the  national  guards  escaped  from  Paris  by  de¬ 
scending  the  ramparts  by  means  of  ropes,  and 
reached  the  lines  of  the  Versailles  army  in  s^ety. 

M.  Favre  informed  the  Assembly,  April  10,  that 
Prussia  had  treated  all  communications  received 
from  the  commune  with  silent  contempt,  and  had 
not  vouchsafed  an  answer  in  reply  to  tne  concilia- 
toiy  sngmtions  they  containM.  The  final  col¬ 
lapse  ofme  commune  is  felt  to  be  near.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  is  daily  gathering  renewed  hope  and 
courage.  No  confidence  wnatever  is  felt  in  the 
result  of  the  peace  negotiations  now  in  progress 
between  the  commune  and  the  government.  The 
distrust  is  evident  and  general,  and  each  side  is 
preparing  for  a  grand  and  final  stmnle,  which 
must  terminate  in  the  extermination  ofue  insur- 
rsetionary  movement,  and  dissedution  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  organization  now  in  Paris,  or  in  disaster 
and  overthrow  to  the  government. 

A  deputation  went  to  Versailles,  April  11,  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  measures  of  conciliation. 
They  were  instructed  to  insist  on  the  msuntmance 
o^  the  republic  and  the  continuance  of  municipal 
franchises,  and  to  demand  that  the  nationals  shsill 
alone  guard  Paris,  and,  if  Thiers  rejects  these 
terms,  to  inquire  what  conditions  the  Versailles 
government  has  to  propose. 

The  supplement^  elections  for  the  commune 
have  been  adjourned.  The  stren^  of  the  army 
of  Paris  is  300,000  men.  Torpedoes  have  been 
placed  in  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Armde.  The 
newspapers  Siecle  and  Temps  have  been  sup- 
pressM.  The  cafds  on  the  boulevuds  were 
closed  last  night  by  military  force.  The  insur¬ 
gents  are  said  to  have  made  a  demand  upon  the 
church  for  one  million  francs,  and  avow  that  they 
will  kill  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  if  it  is  not  paid. 
The  insurgents  have  taken  away  the  plate  from 
the  foreign  office  in  Paris. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  been  arrested  by 
the  commune  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  against 
the  safety  of  the  State.  At  last  accounts  firom 
Paris  the  cannonading  continued. 

The  St.  Petersburg  official  journal,  April  6, 
published  the  ratification  of  the  Turco-Russian 
convention  abrogating  the  restriction  on  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Black  S^ 

The  blow  which  the  authorities  hope  will  restore 
Paris  to  the  lawful  Government  was  to  have  been 
struck  on  the  night  of  April  13.  Spies  in  Paris 
arranged  the  following  programme.  Eighteen 
thousand  loyal  National  Gnara  in  Paris  ore  or¬ 
ganized.  At  a  fixed  hour  6,000  were  to  attack  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  6,000  Belleville,  and  6,000  Mont¬ 
martre.  At  the  same  moment  a  grand  attack  was 
to  be  made  from  Versailles,  and  an  effort  made  to 
get  possession.  At  St  Lazare  station  large  re¬ 
serves  were  to  be  ready.  General  Vinoy  was  to 
take  the  supreme  command  of  the  coup  de  main. 

Berlin  advices  compute  the  total  number  of 
Germans  killed  and  died  of  wounds  tmd  from 
sickness  during  the  war  at  96,000. 

At  all  the  treaty  ports  in  Jsp^  foreigners  are 
rigidly  restricted  within  the  limits  of  twelve 
miles,  beyond  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  go 
into  the  country  except  on  the  high-road  leadirg 
to  Jeddo. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


April  5. 

VulkHCIU. 

Lorsou.  —  OODSOU, 92V  @  92%-,  n.  8.  i-SOV, IMO, 92Vi 
do.  1867, 91 V. 

Saw  loax.  —  Gold,  llOV  ;  TJ.  8.  6’s,  1881, 116V  !  •-iO’s, 
1862, 112V  ;  do.  1867,  lllV. 

ComaacuL. 

Livnrooi.  —  OottoD,  middliDg  ajdands,  7Vd. 

Nzw  Toax.  —  Cott^  Biiddling  aplsnds,  16Ve. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  $1.62  @  1 66  V- 

OaKAOO. — Bed  winter  wheat,  S  1.27  V  2). 

April  6. 

Holiday. 

April  7. 

fiHAacui. 

Loasoa.  — Oonsols,  93;  U.  8.  6-90’s,  1863,  92V  i  do. 
1867,91V. 

Naw  Toax.  —  Gold,  llOV  •  U.  8. 6’a,  1881, 116V  i  d-TO’s, 
1862, 112V  •  do.  1867,  UIV- 

Comtaaouk 

LrraaaoOL.  —  OottOD,  aiiddling  uplands.  7Vd. 

Haw  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middling  npiandi.  16  Vo.  i  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.60  @  1  66. 

OmOAM.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  $  L26V  (No.  2). 

April  8. 

VuisaouL. 

Lonow.  — Ooosola,  98;  U.  8.  i-20V,  1863,  OlV  ;  do. 
1867,  91V. 

Naw  Toax. — Gold,  liov ;  U.  8. 6’s,  1881,  U6V ;  e-20’s, 
1863,  U2V  i  do.  1867, 111V. 

CoMxaacuL. 

Igraarook  —  Cotton,  ailddling  uplands,  7Vd. 

Naw  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middlinc  uplands,  16  Vo. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  •  1.63  @  1.66. 

Cmcaeo.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  S  1.27  V  @  1.39  V  (No.  2). 

April  10. 

TniAaouL. 

LORSOR.— OcoaoU,  93;  U.  8.  6-30’s,  1862,  92V;  do. 
1867, 91V. 

Naw  Toax.— Gold,  llOV  i  U.  8. 6’s,  1881, 116V ;  6-30’8, 
1863, 113V  >  do.  1867,  lUV- 

ConaadUk 

Irmrook  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  7Vd. 

Naw  Toax.  —  Ootton,  middling  npianda,  16Ve.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  1 1.60  (g)  1.62. 

CaKUM.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  0  lAB  V  @  L39  (No.  2> 

April  It. 

fiRAROUI- 

tOHlKMI.-Consola,02V@93;  U.  8.  6-90’s,  1861,  92V  1 
do.  1867, 91V. 

Naw  Toax.  —  Gold,  llO V  ;  u.  8.  iV,  1881,  U6V  ;  6-90’!, 
1862, 112V  :  do.  1867,  UIV- 

CoioixacuL. 

Livaarooi.  —  Cotton,  middling  aptaods,  7Vd. 

Naw  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16e.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S  1.64  (g  1.66. 

CatOAOo.— Bed  winter  wheat,  8 1.28  V  (No.  3). 


HE  MARRIAGE  OF  H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE  AND  THE 


IS  OF  LORNE  IN  ST.  GEORGE'S  CHAPEL,  WINDSOR,  MARCH  21,  1871, 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[April  29, 1871. 


TO  RICHARD  GRANT  WHITE 

ox  READINO  HIS  LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

I  READ  your  life  of  Shakespesrc  late. 

The  ckick,  swift-handed,  showed  the  hour 
Of  midnight  on  the  numbered  plate, 

And  yet  your  words  with  pleasant  power 
Held  my  attent  inviolate. 

I  seemed  to  be  in  Stratford  town. 

Our  Shakespeare’s  English  Naaareth. 

I  saw  the  houses  thatched  and  brown, 

Tlie  street  whose  squalor  brought  it  death. 
To  my  own  time  the  past  came  down. 

I  saw  the  Avon  wind  and  glide. 

And  Sir  Hugh  Clopton’s  bridge  across. 

With  fourteen  arches  cool  and  wide. 
Deep-shadowed  in  tlie*water’8  gloss. 

Like  care  that  spans  some  pleasure’s  tide. 

And  still  the  present  seemed  to  me 
The  age  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 

And  on  the  wall  of  Trinity, 

I  saw  the  painted  shape  of  Death, 

The  rude,  though  strong.  Dance  Macabree. 

To  Shottery  I  seemed  to  stray. 

And  pas^  the  house  where  Shakespeare 
went. 

In  idle  hours  of  youthful  May, 

To  wed  himself  to  discontent 
And  that  fair  shrew  Ann  Hathaway. 

I  saw  his  lampoon  on  the  gate 

Of  proud  Sir  Thomas  Lucy’s  park, 

And  knew  be  thus  would  irritate. 

More  than  deer-stealing  after  dark, 

This  pompons  Stratford  potentate. 

Boy-husband,  scarcely  twenty-one. 

Yet  with  three  children  round  his  knees. 

It  was  full  time  that  he  had  won 

From  Fortune’s  wheel  the  bread  for  these. 
For  mouths  must  eat,  and  work  be  done. 

And  b^  the  magic  of  your  book. 

Which  was  like  something  seen,  not  read, 

I  saw  our  Shakespeare  as  he  took 
The  road  for  London  from  the  stead. 

And  his  want-shadowed  cot  forsook. 

And  by  the  Aladdin’s  lamp  he  bore, 

I  saw  his  wondrous  works  arise. 

Vast  palaces  of  precious  store. 

Perfumed  with  flowers,  adorned  with  dyes 
Of  thoughts  that  are  forevermore. 

At  Globe  or  Blackfriars,  in  his  play 
Of  As  You  Like  It,  him  the  part 
Of  faithful  Adam,  sear  and  gray, 

I  saw  impersonate,  with  art 
That  showed  a  nature  sweet  as  May. 

I  saw  him  when  he  meekly  wrote 

With  Greene  and  Marlowe  and  the  rest 
Of  his  own  power  he  took  no  note ; 

For  wounded  pride  within  his  breast 
He  sought  a  simple  antidote. 

And  that  to  dwell  in  Stratford  town. 

And  live  at  ease,  a  gentleman. 

By  poverty  no  more  held  down. 

No  more  in  dread  beneath  the  ban 
Of  vain  Sir  Lucy’s  stony  frown. 

And  so  through  life  the  poet  passed. 

To  win  a  goal  of  poor  pretence ; 

Like  that  old  sculptor,  wW  once  cast. 

For  low  and  paltry  recompense,  . 

A  Statue  deemed  divine  at  last. 

Hexrt  Abbet. 


tianity,  and  was  baptized  in  the  Greek 
Church  under  the  name  of  Anmlica. 

Eight  months  afterwards  RoKandra  re- 
tumM  with  her  adopted  charge  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  where  they  remained  unmolest¬ 
ed  for  arout  a  year.  In  the  mean  time  Me- 
hemet  beset  the  Turkish  authorities  with 
importunities.  He  declared  that  his  brother 
Miltiades,  having  fallen  in  love  with  An¬ 
gelica  and  desiring  to  marry  her,  had  co¬ 
erced  her  against  her  will,  in  concert  with 
the  rest  of  his  family,  to  abandon  the  Mus¬ 
sulman  faith,  in  whic^  as  a  Circassian,  she 
was  bom,  and  profess  the  Christian  relig¬ 
ion.  The  Mussulman  authorities  at  length 
gave  ear  to  these  statements,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  proceedings  against  the  Chris¬ 
tian  members  of  Mehemet’s  family  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  the  girl  to  the  charge 
of  Mehemet  himself.  Accordingly,  on  the 
21st  of  January  last,  the  younger  brother 
Miltiades  was  arrested  by  the  Turkish  po- 
liee.  Angelica,  warned  in  time,  sought  and 
found  refuge  in  the  Russian  embassy;  the 
police  hunted  in  vain  for  her,  but,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Miltiades,  arrested  Mehemet’s  old 
father,  aged  seventy  years,  Roxandra,  and 
her  younmr  sister  Ariste,  who  were  all  in¬ 
carcerated  in  the  Zaptieh. 

The  houses  of  all  relatives  and  friends  of 
this  quiet  Greek  family  were  searched,  and, 
in  some  instances,  it  is  stated,  in  a  very 
Inmtal  manner.  The  houses  of  other  re¬ 
spectable  people  were  also  entered,  and  in 
one  of  them  a  younv  lady  who  was  seriously 
ill  was  so  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  the  po¬ 
lice  that  she  died  in  a  few  days  after  their 
visit  At '  this  stage  of  the  proceeding^ 
General  Ignatieff,  the  Russian  ambassador, 
took  up  the  matter  with  his  usual  energy. 
On  his  representations  all  the  persons  so 
unceremoniously  arrested  by  the  Turkish 

Eoiice  were  set  free  and  restored  to  their 
omes.  His  Excellency,  moreover,  insisted 
upon  a  definitive  and  legal  solution  being 
given  to  the  religious  status  of  the  young 
Circassian.  The  result  has  been  that,  in 
conformity  with  the  procedure  established 
by  law  epd  confirmed  by  custom,  Angelica 
appeared  twice  before  the  proper  Ottoman 
authorities,  and  declared  each  time  her 
firm  resolution  to  remain  in  the  Christian 
fiuth  which  she  had  formally  embraced.  A 
few  days  later  An^lica,  accompanied  by 
her  faithful  friend  Roxandra,  left  Constan¬ 
tinople  for  Greece. 


A  ROMANCE  IN  TURKEY  — LOVE 
AND  RELIGION. 

The  Levant  Herald,  of  Constantinople, 
has  the  following  story :  Some  thirteen 
years  ago  a  Greek  in  Constantinople  saw 
reasons  for  becoming  a  Mussulman,  and 
took  the  name  of  Mehemet  Shortly  after¬ 
ward  he  brought  to  his  father’s  house  a 
pretty  little  Circassian  girl  four  years  of 
age,  called  Asli-Melek,  whom  he  said  he 
had  received  from  a  Turkish  lady  in  satia- 
faction  of  a  debt  due  to  him.  The  renegade’s 
sister,  a  Christian  of  the  Greek  rite,  grew 
to  love  the  child,  and  brought  her  up  in  the 
precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.  So  mat¬ 
ters  went  on  quietly  in  this  humble  house¬ 
hold  until  about  two  years  ago,  when  Me¬ 
hemet,  who  had  married  a  Turkish  woman 
and  taken  to  the  trade  of  a  dealer  in  female 
slaves  —  which  he  still  carries  on,  and, 
thanks  to  his  wife’s  connections  with  the 
harems  of  Stamboul,  finds  profitable  —  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  bis  father’s  place  and 
claimed  the  young  Circassian  girl,  AsH- 
Melek.  His  sbter  Roxandra  refused  to 
give  up  the  child,  but,  yielding  at  length 
to  Mehemet’s  persistent  demands  and  men¬ 
aces,  the  father  consented  to  band  her  over 
to  him.  Roxandra,  however,  apprehensive 
of  the  results,  kept  watch  over  her  brother’s 
movements  and  those  of  the  child.  She  at 
last  succeeded  in  getting  a  stolen  interview 
with  her,  and,  learning  uiat  she  was  suffer¬ 
ing  and  unhappy,  contrived  to  get  her  out 
of  Mehemet’s  house  and  to  take  her  tO  Syra. 
There  Asli-Melek  formally  embraced  Chr  - 


bored :  but  we  have  improved  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  our  ancestors,  and  delight  in  the 
assembling  of  crowds  consisting  exclusively 
of  the  latter.  Where  lies  the  fault  ?  In  in¬ 
compatibility  of  temper:  a  thing  so  com¬ 
mon  that  one  would  bai'  thought  it  could 
scarcely  be  overlooked  uy  the  least  obser¬ 
vant  Yet  you  may  any  day  see  women 
who  pride  themselves  upon  their  tact  at¬ 
tempting  to  join  together  people  whom 
evenasting  differences  have  put  asunder. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  wish  to  triumph  over  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  makes  them  venture  on  the 
experiment  Let  us  suppose  that  a  guest 
has  just  returned  from  witnessing  the  chief 
incidents  of  the  recent  campaigns  in  France. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  be  at  least  would 
just  at  the  present  moment  find  plenty  of 
interested  listeners  and  interrogators;  but 
probably  there  is  some  person  of  distinction  in 
the  room  who  does  not  form  part  of  the,  for 
once,  well-conversing  circle.  The  hostess  at 
once  conceives  it  to  be  her  duty  to  withdraw 
the  new-comer  who  is  giving  satisfaction  to 
his  auditors,  in  order  that  he  may  impart  his 
novel  experience  to  this  exalted  person  sit¬ 
ting  out  in  the  cold.  A  guest  can  but 
obey ;  yet  it  not  improbably  turns  out  that 
the  person  sitting  out  in  the  cold  does  not 
care  in  the  least  to  hear  about  the  war. 
Say  he  is  a  Don  of  the  first  magnitude,  who 
cannot  possibly  lower  his  dignity  by  taking 
an  interest  in  such  trifling  matters  as  Euro¬ 
pean  convulsions,  and  under  no  conceivable 
circumstances  could  play  the  part  of  auditor 
to  anybody  on  earth.  Tbe  lady  of  the  house 
meant  well,  but  she  has  failed  most  abomi¬ 
nably.  She  intended  to  give  honor  where 
honor  is  due,  but  she  forgot  that  the  giving 
of  honor  does  not  promote  amusement,  much 
less  conversation.” 


HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  ONE’S  FRIENDS. 

The  following,  fi-om  the  London  Daily 
News,  is  qmte  as  applicable  here  as  in 
England :  “  Tne  ambition  to  have  a  ‘  cook,’ 
and  the  ambition  to  have  a  salon,  both  of 
which,  especially  the  first,  are  highly  lau¬ 
dable  forms  of  human  emulation,  are  too  no¬ 
torious  for  us  to  insist  upon  their  existence ; 
but  we  may  inquire  if  the  genius  of  hospi¬ 
tality  has  exercised  all  its  talents  when  it 
has  got  men  and  women  together,  and  even 
given  them  plenty  to  eat  ?  The  dictum  that 
the  bane  of  society  is  conversation  is  not 
^nerally  accepted,  and  even  a  succession  of 
dainty  dishes  only  still  further  points  the  defi¬ 
nition  that  man  —  and,  we  presume,  woman 
still  more  —  is  essentially  a  talking  animal. 
But  how  can  people  talk  who  have  nothing 
in  common,  or  of  whom  it  may  be  remarked 
almost  at  first  sight,  that  there  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  incompatibility  of  temper  among  them  'I 
"  Yet  does  the  ordinary  hostess  ever 
dream  of  asking,  before  she  sends  out  her 
profuse  invitations,  whether  the  happiness  of 
her  guests  and  the  success  of  her  party  will 
not  split  upon  this  fatal  rock  ?  She  makes 
the  tacit  assumption,  which  no  experience 
justifies,  that  when  human  beings  find  them¬ 
selves  assembled  in  comfortable,  it  may  be  in 
handsome,  rooms,  and  are  all  made  equally 
welcome  by  her  smiles,  they  will  ^d  eacn 
other  agreeable  and,  indeed,  diverting.  How 
far  the  reality  falls  below  the  expectation, 
we  have  only  to  attend  an  ordinary  banquet, 
or  saunter  scrutinizingly  round  an  ordinary 
drawing-room,  to  perceive. 

Conversation  at  a  dinner-table  which  is 
not  mneral,  —  conversation,  so  to  speak,  in 
whi^  both  ends  of  the  table  do  not  meet,  is 
not  conversation  at  all ;  yet  the  difliculty  of 
attaining  so  simple  an  end  has  made  many 
moralists  declare  that  no  dinner  is  endurable 
which  consists  of  more  than  eight  people. 
To  extend  it  to  twelve  is  to  cut  up  yonr 
company  into  at  least  three  sections ;  to  ven¬ 
ture  upon  eighteen  is  to  reduce  it  almost  to 
the  atomic  state,  —  certainly  to  separate  it 
into  couples.  What  the  French  caU  talk  a 
deux,  and  the  Italians  a  quattr*  occhi,  has  its 
advantages,  not  to  say  its  charms,  but  it  is 
not  conversatiom 

Byron  nsM  to  say  that  the  world  consist¬ 
ed  of  those  who  tore  and  those  who  are 


This  broke  Spenser’s  heart,  and  he  died 
almost  directly  after  his  return  to  England, 
in  the  January  of  1599,  in  the  forty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  An  inn,  or  lodging-house, 
in  King  Street,  Westminster,  is  set  down  on 
evidence  which  seems  pretty  conclusive  as  the 
place  of  his  death.  His  remains  were  in¬ 
terred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  those  of 
Chaucer;  and  the  funeral  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  the  Earl  of  Essex.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  died  in  great  poverty ;  but  there 
is  no  real  foundation  for  this  statement. 
He  enjoyed  his  pension  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  he  had  too  many  friends  at  Court 
to  let  him  want. 


THE  FIRST  POET  LAUREATE. 

WHEN  the  oflice  of  poet  laureate  was  first 
instituted  is  open -to  much  doubt ;  but 
the  roll  of  Court  poets  may  be  said  to  really 
commence  with  Edmund  ti^nser,  of  “Faerie 
Queene  ”  celebrity.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was 
Spenser’s  best  friend ;  and  to  him,  indeed 
he  owed  the  first  step  of  his  progress  in  life. 
The  story  of  Spenser’s  first  introduction  to 
Sir  Philip  is  differently  told.  Some  suppose 
that  the  friendship  was  commenced  by  the 
poet  presenting  Sidney  with  the  ninth  can¬ 
to  of  the  “  Faerie  Queene  ” :  others  by  bis 
dedication  of  the  “  Shepheard’s  Calendar  ” ; 
but  the  first  idea  carries  with  it  a  good 
story  that  may  be  worth  repeating. 

When  Spenser  had  begun  to  write  his 
“  Faerie  Queene,”  he  made  it  his  business  to 
call  at  Leicester  House,  Sidney’s  residence ; 
and,  by  way  of  getting  an  introduction  to  the 
great  man,  sent  in  the  ninth  canto  of  the 
first  book  of  the  poem.  The  poet’s  manceu-  | 
vre  answered  his  best  expectations.  After 
Sir  Philip  had  read  some  stanzas,  he  called 
his  steward,  and  ordered  him  to  give  the 
person  who  brought  the  verses  £50 ;  but 
upon  reading  the  next  stanza,  he  ordered 
the  money  to  be  doubled.  The  steward 
thought  it  his  duty  to  make  some  delay  in 
executing  so  sudden  and  lavish  a  bounty ; 
but  upon  reading  one  stanza  more.  Sir  Pml- 
lip  raised  his  gratuity  to  £  200,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  steward  to  give  it  immediately, 
lest,  as  he  read  further  he  might  be  tempted 
tojnve  away  his  whole  estate. 

The  story  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth ;  but  one  thin^  is  certain,  ^at  the 
poet  fr^uently  visited  Sidney  at  his  seat  at 
Penshurst,  in  Kent,  and  was  made  in  all  re¬ 
sets  a  personal  friend.  He  introduced 
mm  to  the  famous  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
afterward  presented  him  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  appointed  him  her  poet  laureate. 
The  appointment  carried  with  it  a  pension 
of  £  50  a  year,  which  Spenser  enjoyed  un¬ 
til  his  death.  The  original  grant  of  the  pen¬ 
sion  was  discovered  some  years  ago  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Rolls.  The  title  of  poet  lau¬ 
reate  was  not,  however,  expressly  applied 
either  to  him  or  his  two  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors. 

Taken  all  in  all,  Spenser  was  lucky  for  a 
poet.  In  the  first  place,  his  pension  of  £  50 
was  no  inconsiderable  sum  in  those  da^a 
Tbrough  the  interest  of  Leicester  snd  Sid¬ 
ney,  be  obtained  a  grant  of  3,028  acres  in 
the  County  of  Cork,  out  of  the  forfeited 
lands  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  He  took  up 
his  residence  there  with  his  wife  and  family ; 
and  was  visited  in  his  charming  retreat,  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  —  a  second  Sidney  in 
his  love  for  poetry.  The  rebellion  of  Ty¬ 
rone,  however,  scattered  his  household  gods, 
and  Spenser  and  his  family  were  obliged  to 
fly,  leaving  in  their  haste  eveiything  Mhind 
them ;  an^  what  was  the  most  lamentable 
part  of  the  story,  an  infant  child  was  burnt 
with  the  bouse  by  the  revengeful  rebels. 


THE  ORIGINAL  MRS.  PARTINGTON. 

The  names  of  certain  great  characters 
are  so  well  known  to  fame  that  often 
little  or  nothing  else  is  known  about  them. 
Homer  is  in  danger  of  having  been  bom  in 
seven  different  places  at  once.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  early  history  is  equally  unauthorita- 
tive.  Nobody  really  knows  who  old  Parr 
was,  —  some  sceptical  people  believing  that 
after  all  he  was  only  some  old  humbug  who 
pretended  to  be  a  great  deal  older  than  he 
really  was.  And  who  was  Mrs.  Parting¬ 
ton?  'Ihe  old  lady’s  maltreatment  of  th^c 
English  language  is  proverbial.  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting,  then,  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  old  lady  herself.  The  original 
Mrs.  Partii^ton  was  a  vegetable  old  lady 
living  in  Sidmouth  in  Devonshire.  Her 
cottage  was  on  the  beach,  and  the  incident 
on  which  her  fame  is  based  is  best  told  in  a 
passage  from  tbe  speech  of  Sydney  Smith 
at  Taunton,  in  the  ^ear  1831,  on  the  Lords’ 
rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill :  “  The  attempt 
of  the  Lords  to  stop  the  progress  of  reform 
reminds  me  ver)'  forcibly  of  the  great  storm 
at  Sidmouth,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Mrs.  Partington  on  that  occasion. 
In  the  winter  of  1824  there  set  in  a  great 
flood  upon  that  town,  —  the  tide  rose  to  an 
incredible  height,  the  waves  msbed  in  upon 
the  houses,  and  everything  was  threatened 
with  destruction.  In  tbe  midst  of  this  sub¬ 
lime  and  terrible  storm  Dame  Partington, 
who  lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the 
door  of  her  house,  with  mop  and  pattens, 
trundling  her  mop,  squeezing  out  the  sea¬ 
water,  and  vigorously  pushing  away  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean.  Tbe  Atlantic  was  roused. 
Mrs.  Partington’s  spirit  was  up.  But  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  the  contest  was  un¬ 
equal.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Par¬ 
tington.  She  was  excellent  at  a  slop  or  a 
puddle ;  but  she  should  not  have  meddled 
with  a  tempest.”  This  speech  is  reprinted 
in  the  collected  edition  of  Sydney  Smith’s 
works ;  and  as  this  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
time  of  Mrs.  Partington’s  name  being  men¬ 
tioned  the  immortality  she  has  earned  must 
be  set  down  as  due  to  Sydney  Smith. 


VICTORIA’S  MARRIED  DAUGHTERS. 

Her  Royal  Highness  Louisa  Carolina 
Alberta,  sixth  child  of  the  Queen,  wan 
born  March  18,  1848,  and  was  twenty-three 
years  and  three  days  of  age  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage.  On  the  20th  ultimo  a  bill 
granting  an  annuity  to  tbe  princess  passed 
Its  third  reading,  and  thus  she  will  have 
£80,000,  or  $159,000,  per  annum  to  live  on. 
It  is  said  that  she  will  reside  in  Edinburgh ; 
again  that  she  will  go  to  Halifax  Gt  is  to  be 
hoped  not,  in  a  certain  sense),  llie  match 
being  with  a  subject,  and  not  with  some 
German  prince,  is  said  to  excite  the 
displeasure  of  the  new  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  other  princesses  of  tbe  royal 
family  were  “  settled  in  life  ”  as  follows :  — 
Her  Royal  Highness  Victoria  Adelaide 
Mary  Louisa,  bom  November  21,  1840,  was 
married  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  January  25,  1858,  and 
has  issue  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Her  Royal  Highness  Alice  Maud  Mary, 
bora  April  25,  1843,  married,  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  year  of  her  age.  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  Prince  Frederick  Louis  of  Hesse,  Ju¬ 
ly  14,  1862,  and  has  issue  two  girls  and  a 


er  Royal  Highness  Helena  Augusta 
Victoria  bora  May  25,  1846,  married  His 
Royal  Highness  IVince  Frederick  Christian 
Charles  Augustus,  of  Schleswig  Holstein 
Luiderburg  Augustenburg,  July  5,  1866, 
and  has  issue  a  son,  born  April,  1867. 

'The  sixth  child  ia  the  Pnneess  who  was 
married  yesterday. 

Her  Rioyal  Highness  Beatrice-Mary-Vic- 
toria-Feodore  is  the  last  ^1  of  the  royal 
family  and  was  bora  April  14,  1857 ;  but, 
as  ber  sister  Louisa  was  married  to  a  Scotch 
nobleman,  it  is  not  unlikely  Beatrice  will  be 
wedded  to  an  Irish  sprig  of  nobility. 
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THE  OVERWORKED  BRAIN. 

IN  too  big  a  book,  written  in  too  big  a  style, 
the  biographer  of  Hugh  Miller  has  lately 
told  the  tragic  story  of  the  suicide  of  his 
hero.  The  poor  man  died  of  an  over¬ 
wrought  brain.  He  became  highly  nervous 
after  the  fashion  of  a  nervous,  frightened 
child.  He  was  afraid  of  robbers ;  he  was 
afraid  of  witches.  He  kept  swonls  and  re¬ 
volvers  with  him,  in  case  burglars  should 
try  to  rob  his  museum.  He  thought  that 
he  had  been  driven  through  fifty  miles  on 
the  night- wind  by  a  hag.  He  felt  a  pain  as 
of  a  dagger  piercing  through  his  brain. 
One  night  he  shot  himself  throu^  the  chest. 
It  is  a  sad  story  that  is  now  revived.  We 
believe  that  stories  equally  as  sad,  or  more 
so,  could  be  told  of  various  eminent  men  of 
the  present  day.  They  are  as  much  self- 
slain  by  overwork  as  if,  like  Hugh  Miller, 
they  hivd  shot  themselves.  That  delicate, 
subtle  brain,  that  loves  hard  work  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  it,  and  which,  braced  with  work,  will 
energize  all  the  vital  functions,  desires 
rest  and  change,  and  will  not  work  without 
resentment  beyond  a  certain  point.  You 
may  spur  it  and  it  will  obey  the  spur ;  over¬ 
work  It  aud  it  will  yield  all  the  work  it  can; 
but  when  it  has  e.xertcd  ail  its  energies  to 
the  utmost  it  can  do  no  more.  It  will  fail 
you,  will  cease  and  determine.  There  are 
men  whose  powers  of  work  have  seemed  pro¬ 
digious,  gluttons  of  work,  crowding  their 
lives  with  head-work,  and  who  surely  and 
prematurely  exhaust  the  soil;  and  when 
some  slight  indisposition  arises,  which  a 
healthy  constitution  would  throw  off  at  once, 
succumb  and  flicker  out  like  a  spark.  That  | 
wonderful  double  brain,  the  gray  matter  of 
many  tblds,  which  causes  all  feeling  and  is 
yet  utterly  insensitive,  which  you  can  cut, 
cauterize,  electrify,  and  it  feels  no  pain,  and 
of  which  man  can  take  parts  away  and  it 
will  yet  work  unimpaired,  is,  after  all,  not 
mind,  but  the  servant  of  mind.  You  can  al¬ 
ter  the  very  shape  of  brain  by  a  resolute 
course  of  action.  Perhaps  most  women,  af¬ 
ter  marriage,  show  a  marked  change  in  the 
configuration  of  brain.  We  consent  to  be 
governed  by  the  brain ;  but  the  will  of  our 
secret  individuality  is  something  higher  and 
something  different.  The  spade  is  not  the 
workman ;  the  organ  is  not  the  musician. 
As  Mr.  Hinton  thoughtfully  says,  “  The 
brain  is  not  constructed  for  a  world  that  de¬ 
mands  incessant  work  and  worry ;  it  rejects 
that  view  of  it  and  of  our  life  with  an  em¬ 
phatic  negative.  'Fhe  world  for  which  it 
was  designed  was  one  on  which  thought 
might  rest  in  peace,  and  exertion  be  re¬ 
strained  within  limits.  It  was  a  world 
about  which  we  need  not  fret  ourselves, 
and  our  interests  in  which  we  might  hold 
lightly.”  Yes,  our  brain  was  never  meant 
to  be  whipped  and  spurred.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  to  combine  rest  and  work ;  to  rest, 
not  indolently,  to  work,  but  not  rapaciously, 
and  so  fulfil  its  functions  in  a  healthful  state. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  people  who  only 
read  novels  and  newspapers,  and  give  their 
brain  no  proper  work,  frequently  suffer 
therefrom  in  diminished  vitality  through  all 
their  system.  But  the  contrary  error  has 
committed  decided  havoc  in  those  delicate 
cells.  For  instance,  the  average  of  life 
among  the  leader  writers  of  the  daily  press 
is  not  high ;  but  there  are  other  cases  still 
more  sad.  A  lawyer  is  making  a  large  prac¬ 
tice,  a  divine  occupies  a  great  position,  and 
they  discover  that  beyond  their  normal  in¬ 
comes  they  can  make  large  additional  gains 
by  working  double  tides.  "They  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  their  gains  accumulate, 
and  while  others  pity  them  for  losing  the 
good  and  freshness  of  life,  they  say,  like  the 
Horatian  miser,  “Mihi  plaudo  ipse  domi 
simul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  area.”  If 
they  call  in  a  physician  perhaps  they  re¬ 
ceive  peremptory  orders  to  bre^  off  even 
necessary  work.  The  order  may  come  too 
late,  or  it  may  be  probably  disobeyed.  01- 
tener  the  whole  goodness  of  the  soil  has 
been  noiselessly  but  completely  exhausted. 
The  cleverest  and  most  hardworking  man  1 
ever  knew  —  a  Balliol  man  —  quietly  died 
one  morning  without  any  disease,  from  sheer 
exhaustion. 

This  is  the  sort  of  plan  which  a  clever  fel¬ 
low  and  another  well-known  Scotchman,  Dr. 
James  Hamilton,  sketches  out  for  himself^ 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  very  first  princi¬ 
ples  of  life :  — 

“  Rise  at  a  quarter  to  seven ;  read  Hen¬ 
ry’s  ‘  Commentary  ’ ;  attend  Greek  and  log¬ 
ic  classes  from  half  past  seven  to  half  past 
nine ;  breakfast ;  ten  to  eleven,  write  logic 
lectures ;  eleven  to  twelve,  attend  the  logic 
class ;  twelve  to  two,  write  letters,  prepare 
for  Greek,  write  notes  of  the  logic  lectures, 
get  books  fropa  the  library,  &c. ;  two  to 
tnree,  Greek  class ;  three  to  four,  walk,  dine  ; 


four  to  six,  Greek  class ;  six  to  seven,  logic : 
seven,  tea ;  half  past  seven  to  nine,  logic ; 
nine,  worship;  half  past  nine  to  half  past 
twelve,  read  two  chapters  of  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  go  to  bed.” 

It  will  be  observeii at  our  young  stu¬ 
dent  allows  one  hour  only  for  exercise  and 
dinner,  and  does  not  allow  himself  anything 
for  rest  afterwards.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  neither  his  dinner  nor  exercise  would 
do  him  much  good.  jE*ractically  these  diaries 
are  not  always  severely  carried  out.  It  is 
probable,  however,  in  Hamilton’s  case  there 
was  a  vigorous  attempt  to  do  so.  We  are 
not  surprised  to  find  his  biographer  observ¬ 
ing  afterwards :  “  Already  the  waste  caused 
by  nervous  prostration  has  begun.  A  race 
like  that  does  tend  to  take  the  breath 
away,  and  shorten  the  runner’s  days.” 
It  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  men  should 
be  willing  “  propter  vitam  vivendi  per- 
dere  causas,”  knock  oft'  years  from  their 
lives.  Of  course  there  are  occasions  when 
a  brave  man  will  cheerfully  expend  his  life. 
A  clergyman  or  doctor  working  in  a  vast 
pari.«h,  people  engaged  in  messages  of  mer^ 
cy  on  the  battle-plain,  may  be  well  content 
to  lose  their  own  lives  ratner  than  pause  in 
ministrations  that  may  save  the  lives  of 
many.  But  it  is  sad  to  hear  of  men  dying 
at  fifty  or  sixty  who,  by  abstaining  from  un¬ 
due  work,  might  have  lived  many  years  lat¬ 
er.  We  are  very  far  from  saying  that  it  is  a 
bad  thing  for  a  man  to  die  oft'  at  fifty  or  six¬ 
ty  ;  but  if  a  man  loses  his  life  for  some  secon¬ 
dary  object  in  life,  he  is  really  defeating  his 
own  object.  That  is  a  very  poor  plan  and 
philosophy  of  life,  that  concentrates  all  inteiv 
est  and  work  on  the  labor  of  the  brain,  men¬ 
tal  work  being  only  one  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  a  balanced  life. 

Charles  Dickens  tried  hard  to  avoid  the 
error  by  taking  as  many  hours’  hard  walk¬ 
ing  as  he  had  hard  writing ;  but  to  a  man 
of  Dickens’s  active  mind  and  observant  eye 
the  walking  must  have  been  a  constant  kind 
of  brainwork.  But  sometimes  men  wilfully 
neglect  —  we  need  not  give  instances  when 
all  may  recall  some  —  to  guard  against  the 
error,  and  so  incur  its  tremendous  penalty. 


CHINESE  CALCULATION. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  London 
At/ieneeum  says  :  The  inference  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  de  Morgan  to  the  employment  of  the 
fingers  tor  the  purposes  of  notation  induces 
me  to  speak  of  the  very  ingenious  applica¬ 
tion,  in  China,  of  this  living  abacus  to  arith¬ 
metical  calculation,  of  the  faculty  it  gives 
for  the  settlement  of  accounts,  and  the  easy 
solution  of  all  sums,  whether  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  from 
one  up  to  a  hundred  thousand.  Every 
finger  on  the  left  hand  represents  nine  fig¬ 
ures,  the  little  finger  the  units,  the  ring 
finger  the  tens,  the  middle  finger  the  hun¬ 
dreds,  the  forefinger  the  thousands,  the 
thumb  the  tens  of  thousands.  The  three 
inner  joints  represent  from  1  to  3,  the  three 
outer  4  to  6,  the  right  side  7  to  9.  The 
forefinger  on  the  right  hand  is  employed  for 
pointing  to  the  figure  to  be  called  into  use ; 
thus,  1,234  would  at  once  be  denoted  by 
just  touching  the  inside  of  the  upper  joint 
of  the  forefinger,  representing  1,000 ;  then 
the  inside  of  the  second,  or  middle  joint  of 
the  middle  finger,  representing  200 ;  third¬ 
ly,  the  inside  of  the  lower  joint  of  the  ring 
finger,  representing  30,  and  lastily,  the  up¬ 
per  joint  of  the  little  finger  touched  on  the 
out'ide,  representing  4.  Or,  again,  9,999 
would  be  represented  by  touching  the  side 
of  the  lower  joint  of  the  thumb  (9,000), 
and  the  lower  side  of  the  joint  of  the  fore, 
middle,  and  the  little  fingers,  representing 
respectively  9,000,  900,  90,  and  9.  The 
universal  correctness  of  the  accountancy  of 
China,  when  there  is  no  purpose  of  fraud, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  all  trading  and 
commercial  accounts  are  calculated,  are  acts 
of  notoriety  to  all  who  have  any  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  purchases  or  sales  made  in  that 
country. 


The  death  of  Charles  Hugo,  Victor  Hugo’s 
son,  was  very  sudden.  It  occurred  at  Bordeaux. 
In  the  morning  he  had  breakfasted  with  his 
father  and  Louis  Blanc.  In  the  evening  the 
former  was  to  give  a  tarewell  dinner  at  a  restau¬ 
rant  to  some  friends.  At  eight  o’clock  Charles 
Hugo  took  a  cab  to  join  the  party,  ordering  the 
driver  to  stop  at  a  co/if  on  the  way.  When  the 
man  did  so  he  found  that  M.  Hugo,  who  was 
alone  in  the  vehicle,  had  ceased  to  exist. 


A  PETITION  has  been  presented  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  Alabama,  praying  that  Cliarles  Fran¬ 
cis  Kellessinsti  Von  Foniatowski  La  F^gest 
may  be  permitted  to  change  his  name  to  Frank 
Duncan. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HXBT  TUDOR  AMD  HER  LOVER,  CHARLES 
BRANDON,  DUKE  OF  SUFFOLK. 

ON  page  388  is  a  picture  of  two  famous  lovers 
wbo  figured  somewhat  conspicuously  and 
very  handsomely  in  the  troublous  times  ofUeniy 
VIII.  Mary,  the  third  daughter  of  Henry  VII. 
was  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  princess 
of  her  time.  Erasmus  saw  her  sporting  about  the 
royal  nurseries  at  Eliham,  and  made  a  note  of 
the  fact.  She  was  educated  in  all  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  her  time, — learned  French  and 
Latin,  played  upon  the  lute,  clavichord,  and  re- 
gals,  and  danced  with  more  than  usual  grace. 
An  early  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  Prince  of 
Castile  was  broken  off  before  the  accession  of 
Henry  VUI.  Mary  then  fell  in  love  with  Sir 
Charles  Brandon,  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  and 
most  refined  courtiers  of  the  age.  Brandon  was 
the  son  of  Henry  VII.’s  standard-bearer  at  the 
battle  of  Bosworth,  and  bad  been  chosen  by 
Prince  Henry  (afterwards  Henry  VIII.)  as  one 
of  his  familiar  attendants.  Subsequently  he  was 
made  Esquire  of  the  Body  and  Chamberlain  of 
the  Principality  of  Wales.  The  course  of  their 
true  love  was  interrupted  by  Louis  XII.  of 
France,  who  was  almost  dead  but  desperately 
in  love  with  Mary.  The  Princess,  taking  his 
years  into  account,  consented  to  marry  him  on 
condition  that  if  she  (urvived  him  she  might 
marry  as  she  pleased.  So  she  married  him,  was 
received  by  the  old  king  in  magnificent  style, 
and  kept  an  eye  on  Brandon,  who  was  one  of 
King  Henry’s  .ambassadors,  and  wbo  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  valor  and  skill  at  the 
jousts.  King  Louis  died  soon,  his  beautiful 
widow  mouruc'd  the  proper  time,  and  then  came 
suitors.  Matters  were  becoming  badly  involved, 
and  Mary  resolved  to  act  promptly.  She  told 
Brandon  (Duke  of  Suffolk)  that  if  he  meant  to 
many  her  he  must  do  so  within  four  days,  or 
she  would  discard  him  forever.  Suffolk  con¬ 
sented  The  secret  marriage  took  place  in  the 
little  oratory  chapel  of  the  Hotel  de  Clugny, 
only  ten  persons,  including  the  French  king 
being  present.  Brandon  immediately  broke 
matters  to  Wolsey,  who  could  smooth  every¬ 
thing.  “  My  Lord  of  York,”  he  wrote,  “  when 
I  came  to  Paris  I  learned  many  things  which 
put  me  in  great  fear,  and  so  did  the  Queen  both, 
and  the  Queen  would  never  let  me  have  no  rest  ” 
(this  was  rather  shabby  of  Brandon,  and,  above 
all,  decidedly  ungrammatical)  “  till  I  had  grant¬ 
ed  her  to  be  married.  And  so,  to  be  plain  with 
you,  /  have  married  her  heartily.”  (Only  imag¬ 
ine  Wolsey’s  full-blown  face  on  this  point  of  the 
letter !)  “  My  lord,  I  ant  nut  in  a  little  sorrow 
lest  the  king  should  know  it,  and  that  his  grace 
should  be  displeased  with  me,  for  I  assure  you 
that  I  had  rather  have  died  than  he  should  be 
miscontent ;  and  therefore,  my  own  good  lord, 
since  you  have  brought  me  hitherto,  let  me  not 
be  undoqe  now ;  the  which,  I  fear  me,  I  shall 
be  without  the  special  help  of  you.”  Brandon 
was  right.  It  was  a  narrow  escape  that  be  and 
his  handsome  head  had  not  parted  company  on 
Tower  Hill,  for  many  of  the  English  council, 
long  jealous  of  the  court  favorite,  who  always 
bore  away  the  bell,  were  for  very  rough  and 
prompt  measures  with  the  upstart.  Long  after¬ 
wards,  when  Brandon  and  Wolsey  quarrelled 
about  the  king’s  divorce,  Wolsey  said  reproach¬ 
fully  to  Brandon,  “  Sir,  of  all  men  within  this 
realm,  yon  have  least  cause  to  be  offended  with 
cardinals,  for,  if  I  simple  cardinal  had  not  been, 
you  should  have  had  at  this  present  no  bead 
upon  your  shoulders.” 

Great  altercation  ensued  between  the  two 
courts  as  to  the  jewels,  &c.  which  Mary  was  to 
take  back  to  England.  Over  these  treasures 
Francis  and  Henry  wrangled  like  two  Jew  sales¬ 
men.  Eventually,  Mary,  pining  for  England, 
received  half  the  jewels  and  3U,00U  crowns  for 
her  expenses.  Mary’s  marriage  was  celebrated 
again  in  Greenwich,  and  all  went  well.  The 
portraits  of  the  ambitious  Duke  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Duchess  were  painted,  and  uiidenieath  the 
pictures  the  following  lines  (attributed  to  Sufiulk 
bimself )  were  written  :  — 

“  Clotb  ot  (Old,  do  not  despise, 

Though  thou  be  matched  with  cloth  of  Arise  ;  * 

Cloth  of  frise,  be  not  too  bold. 

Though  thou  be  matched  with  cloth  of  gold.” 


THE  OXFORD  CREW  ON  THE  IBIS. 

There  is  no  prettier  sight  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  University,  says  an  English  writer, 
than  that  presented  on  a  fine  afternoon  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Isis,  during  the  spring  term  at 
Oxford.  As  background,  you  have  the  dome 
of  Christ  Church  visible  beyond  and  above  the 
giant  trees  which  crown  the  Broad  Walk,  —  the 
noblest  avenue  in  England ;  while  to  the  right 
the  tower  of  Magdalen  —  a  most  perfect  piece 
of  architecture  of  its  kind  —  strikes  high  aloft 
into  the  clear  blue  sky.  You  might  search  Eng¬ 
land  through  and  tlirough  before  yon  would 
come  across  a  scene  more  lively  and  more  ex¬ 
hilarating  than  that  presented  by  yonder  river 
and  its  banks.  Which  side  will  you  choose  for 
your  afternoon  ramble  1  Will  you  stroll  upon 
that  known  as  the  Oxfordshire  bank,  with  the 
barges  laxnrious  in  their  saloons  and  marmur- 
ous  with  the  hum  of  life,  moored  off  the  shore ; 
or  shall  we  hail  a  punt,  and,  daring  the  classic 
flood,  make  a  descent  upon  the  Berkshire  tow¬ 
ing-path?  Surely  all  Oxford  has  turned  out 
to  the  river  to-day.  Well,  it  would  not  be  im¬ 
possible  by  any  means,  for,  as  all  Oxford  knows, 
it  is  the  day  of  the  final  appearance  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Eight  upon  the  Isis  before  their  depar¬ 
ture  for  Putney.  How  do  they  look  ?  Whu  is 


their  “  form  ”  like,  and  what  are  their  chances  ? 
Is  their  rowing  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  is  their 
boat  entirely  free  from  “  roll.”  These  are  the 
questions  which  Oxford  generally  is  asking  it¬ 
self,  and  which,  in  order  that  it  may  satisfiKtorily 
answer  Oxford  has  betaken  itself  to  the  water:* 
this  fine  afternoon.  You  see  yonder  barge  vsn-- 
spicuous  amongst  the  others,  not  merely  by  iti» 
generally  more  impressive  ensemble,  but  by  tbss 
academic  banner  hoisted  mast  high  that  floats 
above  it,  by  its  color,  which  is  blue,  and  by  the 
presence  on  its  roof  of  the  band  of  the  Oxford 
University  Volunteers.  That  is  the  University 
barge, —  the  aquatic  head-quarters  of  the  O.  U. 
B.  C.,  —  and  from  it  generallv  yon  may  have 
the  chance  of  witnessing  the  University  Eight 
start  on  their  afternoon  row  to  iffley.  Do  yon 
want  to  see  an  academic  potentate,  a  boating 
divinity,  a  veritable  river  god  ?  There,  jast 
before  you,  stands  the  Captain  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Boat  Club,  closely  engaged  in  colloquy 
with  his  second  in  command.  An  anxious  time 
that  young  gentleman  has  had  of  it  for  some 
months  past,  and  an  anxious  time  he  has  of  it 
now.  It  is  no  easy  task,  we  promise  you,  to  get 
the  elements  of  u  good  crew  together :  it  requires, 
moreover,  not  only  technical  discrimination,  but 
tact  as  well.  Where  only  eight  can  row,  and 
where  perhaps  ten  times  that  number  are  ambi 
tious  of  the  honor,  selection  is  a  work  which 
cannot  be  performed  save  in  the  teeth  of  plenty:* 
of  adverse  criticism.  But  the  Captain  yonder 
has  done  what  be  believes  to  be  his  duty ;  and! 
he  knows  that  no  one  can  accuse  him  of  favor¬ 
itism,  partiality,  prejudice,  orany  other  analogoon- 
weakness.  Even  when  a  seemingly  good  crew 
has  been  selected  all  obstacles  have  not  yet  been* 
surmounted.  Men  who  promise  best  by  no 
means  invariably  tumnoiit  best.  Sometimes 
they  cannot  stand  the  training,  and  become 
hopelessly  gross  or  poor,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Ah,  they  are  fairly  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
river ;  the  Rifle  Band  strikes  up,  the  ladies  on 
the  top  of  the  University  barge  look  eagerly 
at  the  eight  champions  in  their  delicate  craft ; 
boating-men  note  critically  the  attitude  of  the 
crew  and  the  manner  in  which  they  settle  down 
to  their  work ;  and  ftreshmun  says  to  freshman 
in  tones  of  awed  reverence,  ”  There  goes  the 
‘  Varsity.’  ”  Now  and  again  a  college  eight 
comes  into  sight,  or  darts  off  into  distance  ;  an 
outrigger  flashes  down  the  tide  and  vanishes ; 
but  for  such  as  these,  there  is  no  attention.  The 
crowds  who  have  flocked  to  the  Isis  do  not  come 
to  see  these.  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  these 
that  ladies,  the  wives  and  the  daughters  of  Dons, 
were  induced  to  face  the  cutting  blades  of  a 
March  east-wind ;  that  the  Dons  themselves  left 
their  studies  and  their  pupils,  that  the  indolent 
undergraduate  who  alternately  passes  his  after¬ 
noons  in  the  novel-room  of  the  Union  or  the  bil¬ 
liard-room  of  the  High,  has  shaken  oft'  bis  ob¬ 
jection  to  everything  aquatic ;  that  the  under¬ 
graduate  eyuis  canibusque  assuetus  has  foregone 
the  drag  and  Charles  ^ymonds’s  stables.  These 
and  hundreds  more  have  all  come  to  see  the 
University  Eight,  and  “  there  they  go,”  is  the 
cry,  “  in  splendid  style.”  They  are  coached 
from  the  Berkshire  bank  by  the  famous  old  Uni- 
versitv  oar,  who  has  forsaken  for  the  nonce  his 
cbamliers  in  the  Temple  and  his  briefs,  and  has 
come  down  to  the  old  place  to  perform  his  duties 
as  aquatic  mentor. 

On  page  401  we  give  a  sketch  of  the  home  of 
the  Oxford  Crew,  showing  their  pretty  boat-house 
and  a  crew  on  the  point  of  starting  off  in  a  shell 
for  a  pull  on  the  Isis. 


NEW  ZEALAND,  OXFORD,  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  noble  savage  resembles  his  civilized 
brother  in  many  things,  and  among  others  in  the 
sports  with  which  he  passes  his  leisure  hours. 
Some  of  our  sports  are  indeed  the  daily  business 
of  life  with  him,  and  while  we  hunt  and  shoot 
for  amusement  and  to  kill  time  as  well  as  birds 
and  beasts  be  hunts  to  fill  his  larder.  Our  antip¬ 
odes  have  not  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  science, 
either  in  the  tashioning  of  their  boats  or  in  their 
handling  as  we  have,  but  they  certainly  make  a 
far  more  imposing  business  of  their  pastime. 
The  boats  of  the  New  Zealanders  are  war  ca¬ 
noes  from  60  to  90  feet  long,  made  out  of  a  single 
totara  or  pine,  painted  red  and  decorated  with 
a  grotesque  figure-head.  The  number  of  the 
crew  varies  with  the  size  of  the  boat,  the  smaller 
holding  about  thirty  men,  while  the  larger  will 
have  as  many  as  fifty  paddlers.  These  sit  with 
their  faces  to  the  prow,  and  the  cockswain  steers 
the  boat  with  a  long  paddle.  The  stroke,  we 
fear,  would  utterly  disgust  true  oarsmen  wbo 
talk  of  “grip,”  and  “finish,”  and  “drag"; 
there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  Zealander’s 
style,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  mode  in 
which  they  bold  their  paddles.  Stripped  to  the 
work,  they  bend  forwaM  to  deliver  tlieir  quirk, 
powerful  strokes,  fixing  their  eyes  meanwhile 
upon  their  leaders,  who,  standing  in  the  bow  and 
centre  of  the  boat,  give  the  time  to  the  men  with 
their  weapons  like  a  conductor  with  his  baton,, 
and  harangue  them  in  impassioned  terms,  work¬ 
ing  them  up  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  excitement, 
until,  with  a  final  spurt,  the  winning  cano» 
drives  with  its  sharp  prow  into  the  beach,  and. 
the  race  is  over.  The  sketch  on  page  4U8  was 
taken  at  Tauranger  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty. 


THE  ROTAL  MARRIAGE. 

We  present  this  week  a  superb  two-page 
pieture  of  the  recent  aianiage  of  the  Princess 
Louise  to  the  Marquis  »f  Lome.  The  isposing 
ceremony  was  quite  described,  ia  our  last, 
number. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[April  29,  1871. 


OX  THE  WIXG. 

BT  OUB  SrSCIAL  ARTIST  AMD  CORKCSPOMDKNT. 

IT  was  morniuj-  on  the  sleeping-car.  A 
vigorous  ‘hakiag  of  Uie  shoulder  and  the 
intruuon  of  the  niustached  and  imperialed 
lace  of  the  negro  porter  within  our  curtains 
had  informed  us  of  the  fact,  though  day¬ 
light  had  not  vet  reached  our  uncomfortable 
seclusion.  With  that  sense  of  utter  reck¬ 
lessness  with  which  the  modem  traveller 
must  consign  himself  to  such  places,  we 
turned  over  upon  our  shelves,  caring  verv' 
little  whether  we  ever  got  up  ag:ain  or  not.  , 
We  were,  I  suppose,  in  the  state  of  half 
consciousness  between  sleeping  and  waking 
which  was  so  delightful  to  Dr.  Johnson  in  ' 
the  Temple, — and  which,  1  take  it,  is  only  the  i 
effect  of  bad  air  in  a  sleeping-car,  —  when  I 
an  exceeding  stout  gentleman  in  his  attempt  i 
to  climb  out  of  the  top  berth  of  the  opposite  j 
section  was  landed,  by  a  sudden  swerving  of  j 
the  coach,  with  his  head  and  arms  in  our 
upper  berth,  and  his  feet  and  legs  in  the 
lower  berth.  “  O  my !  ”  exclaimed  the 
stout  gentleman,  as  the  next  lunge  of  the 
car  brought  him  backward  to  the  floor,  with 
considerable  emphasis  but  no  visible  dam-  j 
age,  and  the  two  members  of  this  present 
*•  expedition  ”  were  thoroughly  aroused. 

LxAing  out  from  the  curtain,  we  saw  an 
impressive  scene  of  protruding  heads  and 
limbs  in  all  stages  of  dishevelmcnt  and 
dishabille.  Mr.  Waud  in  his  picture  has 
suspended  permanently  belbre  lou  two 
gentlemen  in  the  exa  t  plight  in  which 
they  appeared  to  us  at  that  moment. 
Every  one  looked  grimy  and  bilious,  as  of 
course  your  through  traveller  should  look  on 
first  awakening.  Is  it  not,  by  the  way,  a 
little  curious  what  a  dissipated  air  a  night 
in  a  sleeping-car  will  give  to  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  people,  clergymen  especially  ? 
All  the  next  day  they  have  the  appearance 
of  late  wassailers  who  have  risen  betimes 
or  not  gone  to  bed  at  all. 

Besides  the  fat  gentleman,  who  is  almost 
always  in  the  berth  above  you  or  in  the  op¬ 
posite  section,  threatening  yon,  of  course, 
every  time  he  turns  upon  his  pillow,  with  all 
the  possible  wreck  of  matter  and  crash  of 
worlds  suspended  in  his  avoirdupois,  there 
are  two  other  inseparable  afflictions  in  your 
palace  car.  The  first  is  the  bridal  pair.  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  no  Pullman  coach 
has  ever  gone  twelve  hours  in  any  direction 
over  this  vast  continent  without  making 
part  of  some  wedding  tour.  By  day  the 
newly  married  couple  are  sure  to  get  a  sec¬ 
tion  or  state-room  so  near  to  yours  that 
their  seclusion  is  only  imaginaiy  to  them 
and  a  glaring  fraud  to  you.  If  you  raise 
your  eye  from  your  book  yon  surprise  a  ' 
jolted  kiss  or  an  unsteady  embrace  ;  and  as  I 
the  lovers  in  the  novel  vou  are  rea  ling  mav 


MOPNINO  IN  THE  .'^LEEPINO-CAR. 


be  ouarrelling  at  the  time,  it  becomes  ver)- 
confusing  to  the  mind.  Then  your  bridal 
pair  talks  all  night.  In  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days  and  nights,  to  say  nothing  of 
two  or  three  years,  this  sort  of  thing  be¬ 
comes  monotonous.  The  Pullman  of  the 
future,  it  is  fondly  hoped,  will  have  separate 
coaches  for  these  people.  In  the  mean  time 
one  annoying  pair  of  them  at  lea-st  is  held 
up  in  our  picture  for  public  blame. 

The  second  and  even  greater  affliction  of 
the  through  traveller  is  the  commercial 
“drummer.”  lie  takes  his  seat  opposite 
you  and  searches  your  vest  and  shirt-tesom 
for  some  masonic  or  other  fr  temal  symbol. 
That  failing,  be  will  make  occasion  of  the 


last  bad  or  good  meal  to  introduce  himself 
by  some  sympathetic  remark.  Then  he  will 
quietly  say,  “  Dry  goods  ?  ”  with  a  rising  in¬ 
flection.  You  wsAo  your  head;  “  Hard¬ 
ware  ?  ”  he  will  suggest.  By  this  time  you 
may  understand  that  he  takes  you  for  a  fel¬ 
low-drummer;  or  you  may  take  him  for  a 
sort  of  sublimated  pcdler  and  tell  him  that 
you  do  not  want  any  hardware.  “  Perhaps 
you  are,”  he  will  continue,  “  perhaps  you 
are  in  the  grocery  line  ?  ”  An  explanation 
will  follow,  in  which  he  will  not  exactly 
apologize,  but  in  which  he  will  establish 
himself  on  such  a  footing  with  you  that  he 
will  no  longer  hesitate  to  call  your  attention 
from  your  book  to  anything  of  more  or  less 


interest  to  himself  occurring  on  the  lest  of 
the  journey.  The  gentleman  who  accom¬ 
panied  us  in  this  capacity  from  New  York 
to  Louisville  is  transfixed  pictorially  in  one 
of  his  must  inijuiriug  moods. 

It  is  perhaps  nothing  against  our  grown¬ 
up  Israelitish  brethren  that  their  babies  are 
every  month  becoming  more  and  more  abun¬ 
dant  in  palace  cars;  but  it  is  something 
against  those  babies  that  their  wailing  is  one 
steady,  vicious  yell.  A  transient  exiierience 
of  forty-eight  or  even  twenty -four  hours,  I 
think,  would  enable  tmy  one,  not  more  than 
usually  deaf,  to  pronounce  a  reliable  opinion 
upon  the  religion  of  any  given  infant.  If 
the  squall  is  spasmodic  and  plaintive,  with 
a  tapering  treble  each  wiiy,  at  its  beginning 
and  its  close,  you  may  be  sure  that  you  have 
to  do  with-a  young  Christian  of  some  doc¬ 
trinal  shade  or  other ;  but  if  the  yell  has 
no  perceptible  beginning  or  close,  and  is 
the  shrill  voice  of  unappeasable,  aggressive 
anger,  yon  may  be  as  sure  that  one  of  the 
youngest  scions  of  the  long-abused  race  is 
avenging  upon  you  the  sufferings  of  all  the 
patriarchs  of  his  tribe. 

Two  nights  and  a  day  had  we  passed  in 
this  car,  so  we  were,  after  all,  not  unthank¬ 
ful  to  the  fat  gentleman  who  gave  us  the 
thorough  rousing.  By  the  time  we  luid 
made  our  hasty  toilets  we  were  upon  the 
great  iron  and  stone  bridge  crossing  the 
Ohio  at  Louisville.  From  the  back  of  our 
car  we  saw  this  ttructure  in  all  its  grandeur. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  works  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  With  its  approaches 
it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  Twenty-eight 
piers  and  abutments  with  spans  of  from 
thirty  to  four  hundred  feet  sustain  a  weight 
of  nearly  nine  million  pounds  of  iron. 
What  must  have  added  much  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  placing  the  piers  is  the  fact  that 
the  bridge  is  built  directly  over  the  falls 
of  the  river.  The  track  passes  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  low  water-mark  and  fifty 
feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  whole 
superstructure  is  of  iron  except  the  floor¬ 
ing  of  the  two  footways  on  each  side  of 
the  rails.  The  bridge  is  proportioned  for 
a  maximum  movable  load  of  two  thousand 
and  six  hundred  pounds  to  the  lineal  foot, 
which  can  only  be  brought  on  it,  says  our 
authority,  by  a  train  of  locomotives  coupled 
together.  Seven  times  this  maximum  load 
is  calculated  to  be  the  weight  necessary  to 
I  break  down  the  vast  structure.  With  the 
exception  of  the  wrought-iron  columns,  all 
the  iron  used  upon  the  bridge  was  manu¬ 
factured  in  Louisville  and  New  Albany. 
On  page  397  Mr.  Waud  has  given  you  a 
Ijetter  description  of  this  great  work  than 
1  can  hope  to  give  in  words. 

Upon  this  thoroughfare  of  iron  and  stone 
the  southward-bound  traveller  crosses  the 
great  social  isotherm,  —  the  Mason  and  Dix¬ 
on’s  tine  which  nature  and  the  people  have 
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drawn  athwart  the  Western  continent  for 
weal  or  woe.  The  line  was  there  before 
lejrislation  recognized  it,  and  it  is  there  still 
when  legislation  is  presomed  to  ignore  it. 
At  Louisville  the  sunny  South  begin*  and  the 
contempt  for  haste' and  one  cent  pieces,  the 
superabundance  of  the  blacks,  the  convivial 
leisure  of  the  white  race,  and  the  plumpness 
of  all  women.  Here  alreaily  is  eucountered 
that  indescribable  something  —  a  faint  re¬ 
flection  of  the  tropics,  maybe,  deepening  as 
one  goes  toward  the  South  — whicn  prompts 
peo^e  to  lean  out  of  windows  and  lounge 
upon  street  comers.  Legislation,  it  appears 
to  me,  could  never  reconstruct  some  of  the 
scalene-angled  poses  into  which  a  few  of 
these  people  get  themselves,  or  enact  haste 
into  any  southern  Broadway.  Climate  is 
greater  than  Con^:res8.  The  snn  is  the  nat¬ 
ural  god  of  lazy  tolk,  and  his  kindness  in¬ 
creases  with  his  worship  as  latitude  lessens. 
Of  course  we  all  wish  luck  to  the  spelling- 
book  in  its  triumphal  voyage  round  the 
world,  especially  with  those  doughty  gentle¬ 
men  whom  one  discovers  asleep  upon  the 
benches  in  trout  of  the  saloons  in  Tennessee ; 
and  we  do  not  quite  despair  because  Bacchus 
or  his  latest  progeny,  under  whatever  poison¬ 
ous  name  he  travels,  —  whiskey,  strychnine, 
or  benzine,  —  has  already  made  the  same 
voyage. 

Jxiuisville  is  a  very  busy  place  notwith¬ 
standing  the  leisurely  way  in  which  business 
is  carried  on.  Y  ast  stores  of  goods  and  piles 
of  currency  change  hands  in  a  quiet  regular 
way,  and  the  only  hurry  apparent  to  the 
stranger  is  that  of  the  empty  drays  and 
carts.  These  are  almost  always  drawn  by 
mules  hitched  tandem.  As  soon  as  one  of 
these  vehicles  is  unloaded  the  negro  driver 
is  seen  to  look  about  him  for  a  foeman  woi^ 
thy  of  his  mules,  and  without  a  word  from 
either  competitor  the  race  begins.  Then 
the  dust  and  clatter,  and  mingling  of  mules 
and  carts  arc  something  dramatic.  On  page 
397  Mr.  Waud  has  given  us  a  spirited  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  couple  of  tmse  teams  in  full  career 
on  their  return  from  the  levee. 

We  were  not  long  enough  in  Louisville  to 
do  it  anything  like  justice.  It  is  a  pleasant, 
prosperous  city,  whose  real  greatness  is  just 
commencing.  But  whatever  we  may  here¬ 
after  expect  of  Louisville  we  cannot  reason¬ 
ably  ask  her  women  to  grow  handsomer. 
They  are  already  handsome  enough.  Theirs 
is  not  the  beauty  of  the  thin  nostril  and 
meagre  form,  but  par  excellence  the  beauty 
of  good  health.  Their  reputation  has  long 
since  gone  l)eyond  the  borders  of  their  State, 
and  to  see  them  is  to  realize  “  a  dream  of 
fair  women.” 

Trusting  ourselves  to  the  dilatory  mercies 
of  a  street-car  drawn  by  a  single  mule,  we 
reached  the  station  just  in  time  to  see 
the  night  train  moving  away.  We  caught 
the  last  coach  after  an  exciting  race,  and 
were  landed  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
at  Cave  City.  In  the  hotel  there,  we  were 
literally  rocked  to  sleep  by  the  wind  which 
comes  down  almost  constantly  through  some 
mountain  notch,  and  which  last  year  put 
twelve  miles  of  country  between  an  unwary 
traveller  and  his  pantaloons.  The  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  ensuing  day  shall  have  a  chap¬ 
ter  by  themselves.  In  our  next  paper  we 
will  give  a  full  account  of  our  journey  to 
the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  and  some 

ftictrires  of  what  we  saw  there  above  and  be- 
ow  the  earth’s  surface. 


Some  French  physicians  are  of  opinion 
that  salt  meat  does  not  play  so  great  a  part 
in  the  production  of  scurvy  as  is  genemly 
suppos^  Dr.  Mary-Durand,  writing  in 
the  Steele,  observes  that  the  experience  of 
the  garrison  of  Metz  is  nearly  conclusive 
on  this  point.  The  defenders  of  Metz  were 
deprived  of  salt  from  the  4th  of  September 
to  the  17th  of  October,  and  yet  suffered 
severely  from  scurvy.  Dr.  Mary-Durand 
attributes  this  disease  to  cold  and  damp,  to 
the  want  of  fresh  vegetables,  to  compulson' 
drill,  and,  above  all,  to  insufficient  ftxra.  He 
also  considers  nostalgia  a  powerful  adjunct 
to  these  cases.  The  bearings  of  this  mental 
affection  on  the  disease  have  been  plainly 
visible  in  the  Prussian  army  and  among  the 
Breton  Mobiles,  who  often  suffer  from  mal 
du  pay*.  The  advice  given  by  this  writer 
to  soldiers  returning  home  imperfectly  cured 
of  the  scurvy  is  to  use  the  juice  of  herbs, 
watercress,  radish,  and  horseradish,  to  eat 
roast  meat,  and  drink  good  wine  and  qui¬ 
nine,  and  to  take  all  possible  means  to  in¬ 
sure  a  speedy  recovery  on  account  of  the 
danger  likely  to  arise  from  any  ordinary 
illness  supervening  on  such  a  state  of  health. 
It  was  in  the  beginning  of  February  that 
the  first  cases  of  this  disease  were  brought 
into  the  hospital  establishments  of  Paris, 
each  of  which  now  contains  a  great  number. 


Few  of  these  cases  have  ended  fatally. 
Many  obstindte  cases  have  been  treated  at 
the  Invalides,  but  the  symptoms  were  not 
veiy  severe.  The  scurvy  has,  however, 
spread  to  so  great  an  extent  in  Paris  that 
most  of  the  soldiers  sent  home  convalescent 
show  traces  of  it,  and  the  disease  is  rife  in 
the  departments  which  have  suffered  tirom 
the  war,  and  particularly  in  the  towns  which 
have  b^n  besieged. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


It  is  n’t  every  judge  who  oan  parse  a  sentence. 


As  Pistol  reconstructed  remarks;  Baez  is  the 
slave  that  don't  pay. 

Lima  Rock,  Ark.,  persists  in  calling  a  one- 
story  building  a  “  high  school.” 


A  LADT  near  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  so  deceived 
by  one  of  those  ”  devil’s  fiddles  ”  the  other  even¬ 
ing,  that  she  sent  her  daughter  out  to  catch  the 
nocturnal  marauder  who  was  engaged  in  carrying 
off  her  hens. 


An  old  Connecticut  lady,'who  was  very  much 
troubled  by  the  prospect  of  the  introduction  of 
gas  in  her  village,  and  the  consequent  disuse  of 
whale  oil,  asked  with  much  earnestness,  “  What 
is  to  become  of  the  poor  whales?” 


A  GOOD  story  is  told  of  a  late  college  president 
near  Boston.  On  one  occasion  the  students  sub¬ 
stituted  a  large  dictionary  in  place  of  the  Bible, 
at  the  morning  devotions.  On  opening  the  book 
he  at  once  saw  the  situation;  but  he  said  nothing, 
and  proceeded  to  the  prayer,  which  be  prolong^ 
for  an  hour.  The  students  gcA  out  of  all  patience; 
but  they  appreciated  the  sly  remark  of  the  vener¬ 
able  president  on  his  retiring,  that  he  ”  found  all 
the  words  he  needed  in  the  volume  they  had 
placed  on  hi*  desk.” 


A  FOND  father,  blest  with  eleven  children,  and 
withal  a  very  domestic  man,  tells  this  story  :  One 
afternoon,  business  being  very  dull,  he  took  the 
early  train  out  to  bis  happy  home,  and  went  up 
stain  to  put  the  children  to  bed.  Being  missed 
from  the  smoking-room,  his  wife  went  np  stairs  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  Upon  opening  the  door 
she  exclaimed,  “  Why,  dear,  what  for  mercy’s 
sake  are  yon  doing?  ”  “  Why,”  says  he,  “  wifey, 
I  am  putting  the  cnildren  to  bed,  and  having  them 
say  U»eir  little  prayen.”  ”  Yes,”  say*  wifey, 
“  but  this  is  one  m  ohr  neighbor’s  children  all  un¬ 
dressed,”  and  he  had  to  redress  it  and  send  it 
home.  After  that  he  called  the  roll  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  night. 


Bckbktt’s  Cocoaink  it  the  best  hair-dressing. 


Burnktt's  Cooking  Extracts  are  the  best,  n 

Throat  Affections  and  Hoarskness.  —  All 
suffering  from  irritntUm  of  the  Throat  and  Iloarte- 
ntu  will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  almost  im¬ 
mediate  relief  afforded  by  the  use  of  ”  Broum't 
Bronchial  Trochee."  The  demulcent  ingredients 
allay  pulmonary  irritation  ;  and,  after  public 
speaking  or  singing,  when  the  throat  is  wearied 
and  weakened  by  too  much  exercise,  their  use 
will  give  renewed  strength  to  the  vocal  orgarA. 


As  AN  Early  Spring  Medicine.  —  Atwood’s 
Quinine  Tonic  Bitters  have  for  years  found 
favor  with  our  leading  physicians.  Sufferers  from 
dyspepsia,  acidity  of  stomach,  heartburn,  loss 
of  appetite  and  sleep,  find  comfort  in  this  excellent 
remedial  agent 


Elegance  and  Comport  exist  throughout  the 
A.MRR1CAN  House,  Boston.  The  hotel  is  still 
kept  by  the  veteran  host  Lewis  Rice,  whose  super¬ 
vision  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  rendered  this 
house  so  popular. 


Veoetinb.  —  Thoroughly  eradicates  every  kind 
of  humor,  and  restore*  the  entire  system  to  n  hMlthy 
condition. 


Interesting  to  Ladies.  —  Almost  seven  years 
of  constant  nee  of  the  Grover  and  Baker  Sewing 
Machine  has  yielded  me  perfect  satisfaction  with 
its  p^onnance.  Five  minutes  of  time  was  once 
lost  in  correcting  a  slight  disarrangement  of  its 
working  parts  ;  with  that  exception  it  has  never 
been  out  of  order,  or  in  any  respect  failed  of  its 
promise.  I  had  previously  used,  of  other  ma¬ 
chines.  three  different  kinds,  and  for  the  varieties 
of  work  required  for  family  use,  I  have  found  none 
equal  to  the  Grover  and  Baker.  It  is  especially 
superior  in  the  elasticity  of  the  stitch,  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  operatM,  the  speed  of  perform¬ 
ance,  and  its  reliability  for  immediate  use. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  HOTCHKIN, 

Broomall,  Penn. 


600,000  People  have  used  Dr.  J.  Miller’s 
Soothing  and  Healing  Balsam,  the  best  fam¬ 
ily  medicine  in  the  world  for  internal  and  external 
complaints.  Price,  fifty  cents  per  bottle.  ^Id  by 
all  chuggists.  J.  Miller  &  Sons,  Proprietors,  312 
Broadway  (Knox  Building).  l^tabUshed  1867. 
Please  send  for  circular. 


Its  Power  has  been  fully  tested,  and  it  is  now 
settled  beyond  all  dispute  that  White  Pine  (im¬ 
pound  is  a  sure  cure  for  Kidney  Complaints,  Weak 
Lnngs,  and  all  Puns  or  Irritation  of  Throat  and 
Chest. 


For  Moth  Patch  fa.  —  Use  Perry’s  Hath  and 
Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
by  Druggists  everywhere.  Depot,  49  Bond  Street, 
New  Y«i. 


Dr.  E.  F.  Garvin's  Tar  Remedies  cure  Con¬ 
sumption.  Sold  by  Druggists. 
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ISr*  Applications  for  Advertising  Contracts 
In  EvzHT  Saturdat,  Tiix  Atlantic  Montiilt,  Tns 
Koxth  .VMSRIC.VN  Review,  and  Oua  Youno  Folks,  ex¬ 
cept  In  New  York  City,  should  be  addressed  to  GEORGE 
W.  CARR,  124  Treraont  8t.,  Boston.  In  New  York 
City  applications  should  be  made  to  EE  GRAND 
BENEDICT,  No.  J7  Park  Row,  who  Is  our  Special 
Advertlslns  Representative  for  New  York  City. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  A  CO.,  Publishers. 


LEE  &  SHEFAED 

PUBLISH  THIS  WEEK : 

War  Powers, 

_  I’nder  the  Constitution  of  the  Cnlted  States,  Military 
Arrests,  Reconstruction  and  Military  (hivemmmt. 
Also,  now  lint  published.  War  Claims  of  Alktu,  with 
Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Executive  and  LcKlslatlve 
I)ep.Trtment8  durlns  our  Civil  War,  and  a  colicctiun 
of  Cases  decided  In  the  National  Courts.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Whitixo.  8vo.  Price,  yiAO.  Law  Sheep,  $4..'W; 
Half  Calf,  $6.(W. 

Guilt  and  Innocence. 

By  Madame  Marie  Soriiia  Schwartz,  author  of 
"Qold  and  Nome,"  “Birth  and  Education,”  Ac, 
Translated  (Vom  the  Swedish  by  Miss  8klma  Borii 
and  Miss  Marie  A.  Brown. 

tsr  Dedicated  by  permission  to  Mile*  Christine 
Silsson.  8ro.  Cloth,  $1.50.  Taper,  $1. 

Over  the  Ocean; 

Or,  Sights  and  Scenes  in  Foreism  Eands. 
By  Curtis  Guild,  Editor  of  the  BoUm  Commercial 
Bulletin,  lioetoa.  I  vol.  Crown  8to.  $2A0. 

Insanity  In  Women. 

Csnsation  and  Treatment  of  Reflex  Insanity  in  Wo¬ 
men.  By  Prof.  U.  R.  8tobkr,  M.  D.  ISmo.  Cloth, 
81A«. 

The  model  Prayer. 

A  Conrse  of  Lectures  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  By  Rev. 
Georue  C.  Baldwin,  I).  D.,  author  of”  Repivsenta- 
tlve  Men,”  ”  Kepresentatire  Women,”  etc.  16mo. 
Cloth,  1 1  AO. 

The  Duel  Between  France  and 
Germany. 

With  its  Lesson  to  Civilization.  Lecture  by  lioN. 
Charles  Sumner.  Crown  8vo.  Paper,  .V)  cents. 


FOR  ARTISTS. 

THOUGHTS  ABOUT  ART. 

By  PHILIP  HILBERT  IIOERTnN. 

Author  of  ”  A  Painter's  Camp.” 

First  American  Edition.  Bevised  by  the  Author. 

CosTRNTS.  — 1.  That  certain  .Vrtlsts  should  write  on 
Art:  2.  Painting  from  Natiiiv;  Z.  Palming  from  .Mcino- 
randa;  4.  The  Place  of  Landneapr-  Painting  amongst  the 
Fine  Arts ;  S.  The  Relation  tH'twci'n  Pholugraphy  and 
Painting;  6.  Wood  Painting  and  Color  Painting;  7.  rniii- 
KCendentallsm  In  Painting;  8.  The  Law  of  Progn  ss  in 
Art;  0.  .Vnalysis  and  .Hynlhesis  in  Painting;  lU.  ihe  Re¬ 
action  from  Pre-ltuphaelitism ;  II.  The  Painter  in  Ills  Re¬ 
lation  to  Noclety;  12.  Picture  Buying;  13.  The  Housing 
of  National  Art  I'reasurcs;  14.  Fame;  IS.  Art  Crlticleiii; 
18.  Proudhon  as  a  Writer  on  .Vrt;  17.  Two.Vrt  Phllosu- 
pheis;  18.  Furniture;  ID.  The  Artistic  Spirit. 

1vol.  IBmu.  400  pages.  Price,  12.00. 

VISIT  TO  MY  DISCONTENTED  COUSIN. 

Idmo.  Cloth.  Price,*  1.00. 

”  That  mrity  In  literature,  a  goo<l  novelette.  A  rlinnii- 
Ingly  truthful  sketch  of  English  coiintr}'  life,  seen  tliroiigh 
a  delicious  atmosphere  of  blended  humor  and  pathos." 

Have  yon  read  George  Sand's  Novels  ?  If  not, 
will  yon  bny  and  reatl 

THE  SNOW  MAN, 

THE  MILLER  OF  ANGIBAULT. 

Nothing  In  tlie  line  of  ilutlon  more  delightful 
or  fascinating  than  these  iMMihs  lias 
been  of  late  days  itublished. 

Price  of  George  Sand’s  Novels  per  volume,  J  lAO. 

.  Sold  everywhere.  Mailed,  post-paid,  by  the  Publishers, 

ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  Boston. 

THE 

PESTALOZZIAIV 

Music  Teacher ! 

BT 

DS.  LOWELL  MASOy,  THEODOBE  SEWABD, 
AND  JOHN  W.  DICKINSON* 


A  very  c1car>hca(1o<l  and  practical  book,  wnlnji  aa  a 
manual  for  tracUlnK  Maalc,  (looin^pby,  Arithmetic,  and 
all  other  acbool  HtuUicH  on  the 

Analytic  or  Inductive  Method, 

which  Is  amply  Illustrated  by  examples,  and  m.Kle  ready 
fur  the  use  of  all  Instructors.  Price,  S/t.OO,  Mailed, 
post-paid,  fur  the  above  price. 

OLIVER  DITSOH  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Fuller's  Complete  and  Perpetual 
Calendar. 

Comprising  a  complete  and  comprehensive  set  of  cal¬ 
endar  pages  for  eveiy  year  from  14'28  O.  .S.  to  1900 
N.  8.,  by  the  aid  of  which  any  person  can  at  once 
make  up  a  calendar  for  any  of  the  ycani  comprised 
within  the  above  period,  and  ascertain  with  unerring 
accuracy  the  exact  day  of  the  week  or  month  n-qnin-d 
in  any  year,  past,  present,  or  future.  By  John  E. 
Fuller,  proprietor  and  author  of  ”  Fuller’s  Comput¬ 
ing  Telegraph,”  Double  I'owcr  Computor,  etc.  12mu. 
Cloth,  7S  cents. 

The  Fight  at  Dame  Enropa’s 
School. 

Showing  how  Ihe  German  Boy  thrashed  the  French 
Boy,  and  how  the  English  Boy  luoknl  on.  Taper, 
IS  cents. 

%•  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

LEE  &  SHEFARB,  Publishers,  Boston. 

LEE,  SHEFAED,  to  DILLINGHAM,  New  York. 


SEND  30  cents  for  a  copy  of  the  beantiflil 

HAPPY  DREAM  WALTZ,  FOR  GUITAR. 
Address  W,  L.  HAYDEN,  I'AI  Tn-mont  St.,  Ihiston. 

Per  “  Parthia.’’ 


THE 

Advertisers  Hand-Book. 

COMPRISING 

A  COMPLETE  LIST 

OK  ALL  I 

Newspapers,  Periodicals,  and 
Magazines 

PVBI.INUED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS 
.Vrranged  by  Counties,  with  the  Popiilnlion  of  Counties 
and  Towns. 

SEPARATE  LISTS  OF  THE 

Daily,  Keligious,  A.  Agricultural 

(  Newspapers,  and  a  History  of  the  Newspapi'r  Press. 
Price,  S3.0fl.  Sc-nt  to  any  address,  (Hist-paid,  on  receipt 
of  the  price.  Published  by 

s.  M.  PETTENGILL  &  CO., 

*  Newspaper  Advertising  Agents, 

37  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

"It  ia  fine  in  purpose.  It  Is  forcible  in  much 
of  its  dialogue,  it  la  IreantifnI  in  aomc  of  ita 
paaaing  thoughta.  It  la  dramatic  in  tiie  dr- 
acription  of  a  flood,  it  touchca  the  tendrila  of 
the  heart.”  —  .Veic  I'ort  Ilerahl. 


ONE  HUNDRED  CASES 

CHOICE 

British,  French,  &  German 

DRESS  GOODSy 

JUST  RECEIVED. 

JORDAN,  MARSH,  &  CO., 

Washington  and  Avon  Streets,  Boston. 

THE 

Most  Delicions  Confectionery 

ever  offered  to  the  public  are 

SOUTHMAYD’S 

Cream  Caramelsg 

TRY  THEM. 

102  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

The  best  thing  1  ever  nsed  for  the  teeth. 
Is  the  remark  of  most  of  those  who  use 
CHOATE’S  ODONTO. 

PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grabs,  Pimply  Erup¬ 
tions  and  Blotched  Dlsfljjnratlons  on  the  Face,  use  Per¬ 
ry’*  Comedone  ana  Pimple  Remedy.  It  Is  in¬ 
valuable  and  harmteu.  Prepared  only  by  DR.  B.  C. 
PERRY,  Dermatologist,  49  Bond  8t.,  New  York.  Sold 
by  Drugglsu  enrywhere. 


THE  SILENT  PARTNER. 

BT 

ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS, 
Author  of  “  Tlie  (iates  .\jar,”  ”  Hetlged  In,"  etc. 

1vol.  16mo.  Sl,50, 


”  Mil'S  Phelps  has  crept  into  the  hearts  of  the  reading 
public.  Her ‘Gates  .\jar’  proverl  an  open  sesame,  fur  a 
woman  who  could  write  such  a  bonk  must  have  a  wealth 
of  thnnght,  a  controlling  principle  of  goiHl,  and  a  large 
and  fi'eling  heart.  We  were  not  siirpriseil  at  the  eharneter 
of  her  later  work,  entltleil  ■  lletlgrd  In,’  and  took  op  ■  'I  hr 
Silent  Partner’  with  a  settled  conviction  that  she  had 
found  some  wrong  In  society,  either  In  fhlth  nr  pnictice, 
worlh.v  of  her  smiwth  and  keen-ridged  knife;  that  she  haii 
attacked  it  boldly  and  without  apoloiw;  that  she  had  iin- 
masknl  Its  wrongs  to  their  depths,  ami  yet  without  oflend- 
Ing  the  most  sensitive  by  her  style;  and  that  the  gutsl, 
the  right,  Ihe  true,  the  iH-tter  part  of  Individual  anil 
society  lire,  had  lieen  conserved  and  the  wrong  impaled. 
We  wer<.  not  dlsapisilnted  In  our  csiimatc  of  ‘  fh?  Silent 
Partner.’  ”  —  Proridenee  Preu. 


”  It  Is  a  book  written  with  heart  and  heat  ami  power,— 
a  true  woman’s  book,  setting  things  forth  as  only  a  wmnan, 
and  perhaps  we  might  say  a  young  one,  can  look  at  them, 
—but  It  Is  a  biHik  to  be  widely  read,  and  nowhere  without 
an  effect.” —  SprinafieM  Republican. 


”  Miss  Phelps  does  not  assume  to  ho  a  teacher,  neither 
does  she  attempt  to  discuss  the  relations  of  capital  ami 
labor.  But  out  of  the  lives  of  the  very  obscure  and  bumble 
she  has  woven  a  story  of  great  dramatic  power,  and  her 
revelations  are  timely  as  well  as  striking.”  —  .Ve;e  Yurt 
Commercial  Adeerliter. 

“  It  should  have  a  wide  sale,  not  only  fbr  Its  literary 
merits  ami  attractiveness  ns  a  stoiy,  but  also  fur  the  sin¬ 
cerity  and  earnestness  of  Its  humane  purpose,  to  which 
Miss  Phelps  devotes  her  quite  brilliant  ami  original  pen.” 
—Botlon  Transcript. 


%•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Ticknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


APfttt  29, 1871.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Let  me  siuwer  In  a  few  word..  The  vlrtara  of  elmple 
Tea  as  a  Hair  Tonic  and  Preserver  have  long  been  known. 
When  oar  grandihthers  were  joung,  when  gray  hairs  were 
looked  upon  as  an  honor  and  a  crown,  when  the  children 
were  taught  reverence  and  the  parents  practised  wisdom, 
nothing  but  vegetable  tonics  were  suffered  to  touch  the 
hair.  Every  old  lady  had  her  favorite  recipe  of  herbs 
carefully  gathered  and  tenderly  simmered,  and  the  bottle 
of  Hair  Wash  occupied  a  favorite  and  secret  comer  of  her 
closet,  and  a  place  in  the  family’s  affections.  Those  were 
the  days  when  good  hair  was  sought  after,  whether  Prov¬ 
idence  had  made  It  block,  brown,  or  red,  and  the  ftill  head 
of  iron  gray  or  even  silvery  white  was  not  restored  with 
caustic  dyes  and  liquid  leads. 

To  what  a  state  arc  we  reduced  In  this  more  flivored 
age !  Thanks  to  the  multiplicity  of  chemical  agents,  gray 
hair  Is  no  longer  seen  In  our  streets  or  public  halls,  and 
many  people  congratulate  themselves  that  science  has  so 
kindly  aided  fashion. 

But  Truth  grinds  slowly  yet  surely.  Little  by  little, 
day  by  day,  tbo  conviction  is  forced  upon  the  mind  that 
no  good  can  come  ftom  poison,  an<l  many  bald  heads  and 
nervous  beiulaches  and  partial  paralysis  prove  that  mod¬ 
em  hair  pieparatlons  arc  at  fault. 

Now  HAIR  TEA  is  a  retarn  to  the  more 
sensible  days  of  our  fathers.  A  purely  vegetable 
Hair  Tonic  chiefly  composed  of  an  extract  of  two  herbs  of 
the  Tea-plant  flimily,  and  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  most  agreeable  Hair  Diessiiig.  To  people  with 
weak  tender  hair  which  pulls  out  easily  and  breaks  at  the 
point,  the  HAIR  TEA  will  prove  a  great  blessing,  in¬ 
vigorating  the  Hair- bulbs  and  giving  strength  to  the  Hair 
Itself. 

The  use  of  the  Hair  Tea  will  put  off  gray  hairs  to  a  late 
period  of  lilb  and  entirely  prevent  baldness.  If  your  hair 
Is  ftlling  out  or  growing  thin  begin  at  once  with  the  Hair 
Tea,  and  If  It  does  not  show  Its  good  effects,  don’t  buy 
another  bottle.  But  you  may  depend  upon  It  that  it  will 
prove  to  you  a  tnily  blessed  Hair  Preserver. 

Ask  for  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Hair  Tea,  sold  by  Dniggists 
everywhere,  at  $  1.00  per  bottle. 

.Sent  to  any  part  of  the  I'nlted  States  on  receipt  of  One 
Dollar.  Address 

DR.  KENNEDY, 

120  Warren  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

The  teeth  no  preparation  has  been  introduced 
which  meets  with  such  universal  approval  as 
CHOATE’S  ODONTO. 


SIANVr.VCTTJRER’S  WAREHOUSE, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  OII.I.OTT  *  SONS.  ^ 
HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Affent. _ 

Orookery  and  OlaM 
Ware.  Poroelaln-da> 


Study  Eamps,  and  other  useful  and  ornamental  goods, 
for  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by  _ 

D.  B.  STEDMAN  ft  CO., 

124,  126,  ft  126  Summer  St.,  Boston. 

1826  VEOETAm^^POT^ONARY  1870 

OUhat  and  bast  rsnady  for  Coughs  and  CoUs.  Qatfsaalna. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTarS 

.  CELEBRATED 

STBZSL  PENS 

Sold  by  all  dealers  throufliont  tbe 
world. 


Every  Packet  bears  the  Fac-Simlle  of  his  signature. 


IS  A  PURE 


TO  coxroax  to 


ITHE  BEST  .\R01IATIC  TOXIC 
IS  I  SE  FOR 


TO  THE  WORKISO  CLAS9.^Ws  ara  now  prrpond  to 
IbrnUhallclatiiC*  witbcon*Cantcmpk>7meiit  tt  hoaie,th9 
wbotooftha  time  or  far  tbo  iporo  moments.  BttaiD«Mneir» 
ll^taod  profitable.  IVnoas  i.f  either  sex  essUretro  from 


Grand  and  Hroonic  Sts.,  N.  Y 


WHITE’S  SPECIALTY  A.T.  STEWART  &  CO. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


This  Is  not  a  new  preparation  to  be  tried  and  found 
wanting.  It  has  been  prescribed  dally  for  many  years  in 
the  practice  of  an  eminent  physician,  with  nnparalleled 
success.  It  is  NOT  expected  or  Intended  to  cure  all  the 
diseases  to  which  the  human  family  Is  subject,  but 

IS  WARRANTED 


DYSPEPSIA 

In  Its  most  obstinate  form.  Relief  bc-ing  always  obtained 
from  the  first  use,  and  a  permanent  cure  effected  when 
properly  coutlmied. 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

H.  G.  WHITE. 

GENERAI.  AGENCY,  37  Court  St.,  Boaton. 

THE  BEAVER  BRAND. 


OFFER,  IX  ADDITIOX  TO  THEIR 
PRE.SEXT  STOCK, 

500  Pieces  Choice  Styles  and 
New  Colorings  of 

Spring  and  Summer 

SILKS, 

IMPORTED  E.XPRE99LT  FOR  THEIR  KET.UL 
TRADE. 

Prices,  SI,  Sl.23,  S1.50  to  02  per  yard. 
ALSO, 

500  Pieces  Selected  Qualities 

BLACK  SlLKSy 

AT  UXr.HUALLY  LOW  PRICE.S. 

Two  Cases  New  Colorings  in 

PLAIN  SlLKSy 

At  S  1.75  per  yanl. 

A  decided  bargain,  forming  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  moat 
attractive  stock  of  silks  yet  offewd. 

Broadway,  4th  At.,  9th  and  10th  Sts., 

NEW  YORK. 

1 1 H  SI  SllfflA.  CHOATE,  Draggist,  under  Re- 
Bft  k  B|  U  W  Ivere  House,  Boston,  prepares  and  sells 
nCHil  I  ICHOATE’H  otiomo,  which 
_  Iwhitens  the  teeth  without  Injnry. 

^HEA-NECTAR 


llTHEA-NECTAR 


ADE  MARITPAT  D 

SILK  FINISHED 

Black  Pure  Mohairs. 

Theso  Goods  nrr  finished  alike  on  both  skies,  and  lire 
distinguished  for  their  Silky  apponrance,  niilllant  lustre, 
and  Pure  shatle  of  Fast  Hlnck.  Being  made  of  the  very 
finest  Material,  they  positively  excel  all  other  .Mohairs  e%'er 
sold  in  the  1  nitoil  .states. 

1  iiese  splendid  goods  are  sold  by  most  of  the  leading 
Retail  ])r>'  (oxxU  .Merchants  in  all  the  lemliug  cities  and 
towns  thfoiiglHHit  all  the  .states. 

rurchasers  will  know  these  goods,  as  a  ticket  Is  at* 
tacned  to  each  piece,  bearing  a  picture  of  the  Beaver. 

PEAKE,  OPDYKE,  &  CO*, 
427  &  429  Broadway,  New  York, 
Sole  Importen  qf  (hit  Brand/or  the  United  States. 

ATWOOD’S 

Tonic  Bitters 


Dyspepsia,  Jaundi^  and 
Nervous  Debility, 

And  all  diseases  arising  from  a  IMsor- 
di-nM  Liver  or  .Stomach.  ALVAH  LVITLEFIELI),  Pro¬ 
prietor,  littaton.  Mass.  Sold  by  all  DruggisU. 


mt 


Black  Tea 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 


WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 
AXI.  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

And  far  ule  Wholeaale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIRC  TEA  Cfi, 

P.  0.  Box  5908.  No.  8  Church  SU,  N.  Y. 

Send /or  Thea-Neetar  Ciretdar. 

Reduction  of  Prices 


REDfJCnON  OF  DUTIES. 

6REAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  CUCBS. 

Send  fer  onr  New  Price  List  and  a  Club  Form  will 
accompany  It  containing  (hll  directium  —  making  a  large 
■aving  to  coneumera  and  remunerative  to  club  organlzen. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  C0„ 


.50  cent. _ _ 

GEO.  BETTS,  381  Broadway,  N.  Y.  i  ^  ^  ,  _ . 

(.Sole  Proprietor  for  the  I'.  .<)  (0)  Q  flfh  •*.  Month  and  expense*  to  good  canvaiwer*. 

First  Premium  awarded  by  the  Amer.  ln»t.,  IH70.  |  W  erxrxr  Sample*  free.  C.  M.  LIXIXUTOX,  Chicago, 

INFANT’S  WARDROBE  “  B”  FOR  $100. 


2  Flannel  Bantia  .  . 

2  Bam.w  Coat*  .  . 

2  Flannel  Skirt*  .  . 

3  Cambric  “ 

3  “  “  tuckd 

6  Iilnen  Shirtaf.  .  . 

6  Nlffht  Dre«»e*  .  .  . 

6  Slip* . 

2  Day  Dreaaea  .  .  . 

1  Robe  ...... 


at  •0.62t 
••  2.00 
"  3.00 

"  1.75 

••  2.25 

"  1.25 

“  2.30 

••  3.00 

“  5.00 


1  Itaaket.  fnmbhed . 

6  Pair*  Knitted  8ocka . “  0.62* . 3.75 

IJCmbr’d  Merino  Shawl  .  e.OO 

•  100.00 

The  whole  or  anv  single  article  of  the  above  Ontflt  may  be  had  upon  application,  or  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  by  Express. 
Every  article  Is  mailc  In  the  In-st  manner,  and  from  the  best  materials.  Complete  directions  (br  Self-measurement 
sent  by  mall.  If  desired.  I.ADIE8’  AND  CHILDREN’S  OUTFI’TTING  DEPARTMENT, 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

805,  897,  809,  ft  901  Broadway,  comer  of  Twentieth  Street, 

Non.  255,  257,  259,  ft  261  Grand  St.,  comer  of  Chrystle  St.,  New  York. 

nAHTT.FTT  NF.F.TYf7FnFArTORY.°’’”’N?ra!AK"*’’- 

NEEHLES  FOR  AI.L  MACHINES. 

The  Bartlett  Burnished  Xcedlcs,  for  Hand  Sewing.  Prices  Reduced.  Hackle,  0111  Pins,  Ac.,  to  order. 


FLORENCE 

Sewing  IVTachine 

is  UNEQUALLEti  Fok 

Ease  of  management 

and  Perfection  of 

SEXD  FOR  A  CliicrLAR. 
FLORENCE  SEWIISG  MACHINE  bd^ 
FLORENCE,  MAsSt 
AgenU  leanlrd  lehere  not  already  eslahluhedi 

RIP  van  WINKLE 

A  group  of  statuary  by 
dOHN  ROGERS, 
representing  Rip  amusing 
himself  with  some  chil- 
dren.  Priee,  ft  12.  'fbls 
and  other  groups,  from  f  10 
’  ^  to  $ 'i.5,  win  be  delivered  at 

'  any  railroad  stathai  in  the 

fckfWLAlibV r  I'nlted  States,  free  of  ex- 

pense,  on  receipt  of  price. 
CrycKial  send  for  iilnstiated  cata- 
.  logue  and  prIce-Ust  to 

JOHN  ROGEB.H. 
212  Fifth  Avenue. 

UILDING  PAPIER 

OF  THREE  GRADES. 

TARRED  SHEATHING* 

Ibr  outside  of  Studding,  under  Clapboards.  A 
non-conductor  of  cold,  heat,  and  diunpnes*. 

PREPARED  PLASTERING 
HOARD, 

a  cheap  and  perfect  substitute  for  lath  and 
plaster;  makes  a  smootb,  warm,  and  substan¬ 
tial  wall,  at  less  than  balf  tbe  usual  cost. 

DOUBLE  THICK  ROOFING, 
and  Quartz  Cement,  make  a  good  water-and- 
flre-proof  roof  for  less  than  $  1.50  per  square. 
Samples  and  circulars  sent  free  by 
ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO.,  Chicago,  or 
B.  E.  HALE,  22  A  24  Frankfort  St.,  X.  T. 

month!  ^EMPLOYMENT! 

fiP  XeJ"  Extm  Inducements  ! 

A  Premium  HOR.SE  and  WAGON  for  Agents. 

W*  desire  to  employ  agents  for  a  terra  of  seven  years, 
to  sell  the  Buckeye  1 20.00  .Shuttle  .Sewing  jiaebines.  It 
makes  a  stUch  alike  ou  both  sides,  and  is  the  best  low- 
priced,  licensed  machine  In  the  world.  W.  A.  HEN¬ 
DERSON  ft  CO..  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DIABETIC  FLOUR. 

PrnMtrcd  Flour  of  Bran  for  maklnc  Biscuit 
for  the  Diabetic  and  Dyspeptic.  .lOHN  W. 
SHEDDEN,  Pharmacist,  363  Bowery,  Cor. 
*th  Street.  New  York. _ 

fS  Easily  made  with  our  Stencil  and 

I  [¥,1X1,1 1  laVft  Key-Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 

STAFFORD  M’F’G  Co., 

^  Fulton  SL.  Xew  York. 

No  more  suffering  from  corns,  I, unions,  grown-in 
toe  nails,  sore  heels,  or  pinched  feet.  Read 

The  human  feet  :  Tueib  Dbxss  a.\i>  Cabs, 

showing  their  perfect  shape  and  constraction;  tlu-ir 
present  deformed  condition;  ami  how  flat  feet,  distorted 
toes,  and  other  defecu  are  to  he  prevented  or  corrected. 
Illustrated.  Prepaid,  first  poet,  $1.25.  Address,  S.  K. 
WELL.S,  jas  Broadway,  Xew  York. 

^  centralTark 

PHAETON 

W  FOR  THE  BABY. 

-lie*'  manufacturer  of  tbe 
Novelty  Carrinicc,  Cradle 
and  Carriage  combined.  Send 
K  ^  stamp  Ibr  circular  to 

LEWIS  P.  TTEBALS, 


a  - - —  b 

P  TRADE  ILVRK. 

SOUPS  and  BEEF  TEA  for  THE  MILLION. 
Strengthening  Xmirlshment  1  Economy  in  housekeeping ! 
LIEBIG’S  COMPAXY’S  E.XTR.VCT  OF  MEAT,  the 
same  that  received  the  highest  prizes  at  Paris,  Havre,  and 
Amsterdam,  and  that  is  supplli^  to  the  British,  French, 
Bnssian,  Prussian,  and  irther  Governments.  Xone  genuine 
without  the  slgiuttiire  of  B.ARON  LIEBIG,  the  Inven¬ 
tor,  on  every  jar.  Agents  In  .aan  Francisco,  CHI' RCH  A 
CLARK  ;  Sew  Orleans.  E.  J.  HART  A  CO.  General 
.agents,!.  MILH.VU’S  SONS,  183  Bnaulway,  Xew  Yorz. 


Agents  I  Read  This ! 

WE  WIMd  PAT  AGENTS  A  SAIaART  OF 
•  30  per  week  and  exponxea,  or  allow  a  large 
eomtnlMlon,  to  iwll  oar  new  and  wonderfiil  tnventlona. 
Address  31.  WAGNER  A  00., 3larKball, Mich. 


A  VALUABLMNVENTIONI 

Liquid  Composition  Bronze, 

FOR  BRONZINO  AND  GILDING 
g  Heateiw.  Chandeliers,  Pipes,  Safes,  etc., 
IX  l.\b<;e  ok  small  quantities. 

Is  easily  aiul  quickly  applied  on  new  nr  old  articles  In  all 
shiules  and  colors  at  a  moderate  expense. 
County  Bight*  for  aalc. 

B.  F.  KEMP, 

INVENTOR’S  EXCHANGE, 

245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

ai00,$200,$300, 
$400,  $500. 

Male  and  Female  Canvassing  Agents 

Wanted  in  a  new  monopoly,  realizing  monthly  the  above- 
named  sums.  Xo  Patent  Medicine  or  Itimk  .Vgencies. 
Either  commission  nr  salaries  paid.  Exclusive  tenituty 
given.  .Address 

MYEB8  M’F’G  CO.,  104  John  St.,  N.Y. 

S'  END  STAMP  Ibr  Catalogue  of  Chromos  and 
BacraTtoffs  to  L,  A.  lELLTOT,  Boston, 


400 


SATURDAY. 


OF  BATTLES 


ATTKNTION  18  CAI.I.ED  TO  OVB  LARGE 
STOCK  OF 


UNITED  STATES 


And  we  submit  the  following  reasons  why  they  should  be 
preferred  to  any  other  American  Watches:  — 

In  the  lint  place  the  Waltham  Company  is  the  oldest, 
and  has  had  fbnrfbld  the  experience  of  my  others  engaged 
in  the  business  In  the  United  States. 

In  the  second  place,  the  machinery  in  nse  by  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Company  Is  ftir  more  perfect  and  varied,  and  as  a 
result  the  Watches  are  of  lUr  higher  grade  and  of  greater 
variety,  and  arc  placed  in  the  market  at  much  lower 
prices  than  any  others,  quality  and  style  ihlly  considered. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Waltham  Watch  is  now  a  staple 
article,  its  reputation  AiUy  established,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  It  is  sold  at  less  proilt  than  any  others  in  the 
market. 


8CB8CBIPTION8  NOW  OPEN  —  CEKTiriCATES 
BEADY. 


Tuascbt  Depabtmixt,  > 
Washixgtox,  Feb.  38, 1811.  f 
Pnbllc  notice  Is  hereby  given  that  books  will  be  opened 
on  the  6th  day  of  March  next.  In  this  country  and  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  ibr  subMriptions  to  the  National  Loan,  under  the  act 
approved  July  14, 1810,  entitled, "  An  Act  to  antborlxe  the 
Refunding  of  the  National  Debt,”  and  the  act  In  amend¬ 
ment  thereef,  appiuved  January  30, 1811. 


The  proposed  loan  comprises  three  classes  of  bonds, 
namely:  — 

First.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  payable  In  coin,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States,  alter  ten  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and 
bearing  Interest  payable  quarterly  in  coin,  at  the  rate  of 
live  per  cent  per  aimom. 

Settmd.  Boixis  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  millions 
of  doHars,  payable  In  coin,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States,  after  fifteen  years  ftom  the  date  of  their  issue,  and 
bearing  tnterest,  payable  quarterly  in  coin,  at  the  rate  of 
four  and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum. 

Tkird.  Bonds  to  the  airxmnt  of  seven  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  pai'able  In  coin,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States,  after  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and 
bearing  Interest,  payable  quarterly  In  coin,  at  the  mtc  of 
four  per  cent  per  aimnm. 


NECKLACE,  BBOOCH,  AND  EAB-RING8,  Of  OPALS  AND  DIAMONDS 

Given  to  the  Princess  Louise  by  the  Queen. 


THE  AMERICAN  ORGAN  contains  the  latest  improvemeilts. 

fftrsTf^^TED  CATAXeSfu^^nt  THE  8HITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 


565  and  567  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


Boston,  MaKs. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


Bibelow,Kennard,&  Ca 

JEWELLERS, 

331  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


WE  SEND  SINOE.B 


Subeciiptloiis  to  the  loan  will  have  prcftrrnce  In  the 
Ibllowlng  order,  namely :  — 

First.  Subscriptions  that  may  be  lint  made  fbr  live  per 
cent  band!  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  millions  of  d<d- 
lars;  of  which  there  will  be  resen-ed,  for  tn  enty  days,  one 
half  Ibr  subscriben  In  this  country  and  one  half  fur  sub- 
scriben  In  forelgB  eoaatriea. 

aectmd.  SubseripUons  fcr  equal  amounts  of  each  class 
of  bonds. 

ntrd.  Subscriptions  Ibr  equal  amounts  of  bonds  bear¬ 
ing  Interest  at  the  mtc  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  of 
bonda  bearing  Interest  at  the  mte  of  live  per  cent. 

Fomrth.  Snbecrlptlons  fbr  any  live 'per  cent  bonds  that 
may  not  be  snbscribcd  for  in  the  preceding  classes. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 


liy  KxpiTftM  to  any  part  of  the  Vnltetl  «statc8  and  allow  Uio 
purchatM'r  to  open  the  packajn*  and  exainlne  the  watch 
iK'fore  paying  the  bill.  Send  for  our  price-list,  which  gives 
Alii  particulars,  and  please  state  that  you  saw  this  adver¬ 
tisement  In  Every  Saturday. 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

No.  865  Broadway,  New  York. 
ly^All  prices  reduced  since  Feb.  1st. 


I  LIFE  AXD  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
('l)MP.tNY,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Cash  Assets, 
91A88,M8.  (Hants  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Rates.  .\lso  Insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Pidlcles  written  by  the  year  or  mmith. 
Has  paid  B^OO  per  day  for  Seven  Years 


Evoy  variety  of  size  and  quality 

In  Gold  and  Silver  Gases. 


When  a  subscription  is  made,  the  subscriber  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  deposit  two  per  cent  of  the  amount  thereof  hi 
coin  or  currency  of  the  United  States,  or  In  bonds  of  the 
class  to  be  exchanged,  to  be  accounted  fur  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  when  the  new  bonds  are  dellverrd;  and  paj-ment 
may  be  made  either  in  coin  or  in  bunds  of  the  United 
States  known  as  riva-TwxxTT  bokds,  at  their  par  value. 

Tbe  coin  reoeived  In  payment  will  be  applied  to  the  re¬ 
demption  of  live-twenty  bunds,  and  the  debt  of  tbe  United 
States  will  not  be  Increased  by  tbis  loan. 

Tbe  bonds  will  be  registered  or  isened  with  coupons,  as 
ma}'  be  desired  by  subscribers.  Registered  bonds  will  be 
issned  of  the  denominations  of  $80,  $100,  $800,  $1,000, 
$6,000,  and  $  10,000  ,  and  coupon  bunds  of  eacb  denomi- 
natlan  except  the  last  two.  Tbe  Interest  will  be  payable 
In  tbe  United  States,  at  tbe  office  of  the  Treasurer,  any 
Assistant  Treasurer,  or  Designated  Depositary  of  tbe 
Uoreminent,  quarterly,  on  the  first  days  of  February, 
May,  August,  and  November,  in  eacb  year. 

Tbe  bonds  of  the  several  classes  aforesaid,  and  the  In¬ 
terest  thereon,  are  exempt  ftom  the  payment  of  all  taxes 
or  does  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  ftom  taxation  In 
any  ftnm  by  or  under  State,  mnnicipol,  or  local  authority. 

After  maturity,  the  bonds  last  issued  will  be  lint  re¬ 
deemed,  by  classes  and  numbers,  as  may  be  designated 
by  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury. 

The  bonds  will  be  Issued  at  tbe  United  States  Treasury, 
but  tbe  agents  for  tbe  negotiation  of  tbe  loan  in  Europe 
are  autboriied  to  make  sirangcmcnts  with  snbsoribcrs 
for  tbe  transmission  of  tbe  bonds  to  the  agents  throngb 
whom  subscriptions  may  be  reoeiTed. 

Subscribers  in  the  United  States  will  receive  the  new 
bonds  of  the  agents  with  whom  tbe  subscriptions  are 
made. 

In  the  United  States  the  National  Banks  are  authorized 
to  receive  snbecrlptlons,  and  subscriptions  may  also  be 
made  at  tbe  office  of  tbe  Treasorer  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  Assistant  Treasurer,  or  tbe  Designated  DepiMl- 
tartes  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  HI.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Loolsvllle,  Ky.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  and  PKtsburg,  Penn. 


In  tM  ueHts  to  policy-holders. 


Waltham  Company 


hational' 

wotchTT 

’  ELOm.  ! 


ft  lO  Pep  Dozen. 

FIT  FOR  A  GENTLEMAN’S  TABLE. 
Packed  flir  Transportation.  C.  A.  ItlCH.VKDS  A  CO. 


enable  them  to  produce  the  larffcst  variety 
and  most  desirable 


>9  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


NATURE’S  REMED^ 


Father  Tiae  thnwi  itij  hh  HMr-Cli8s  aiJ  lUrfi  n  (be 
New  Tear  with  a  Reliable  Ti■^l^eeper. 


in  the  market. 

We  offer  them  at 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

at  pticea  to  command  the  attention  of  all  purchasers. 


The  Great  Blood  Purifier 


The  Elgin  Illustrated  Almanac  for  1811,  or  the  Ulnstrstcd 
Article  on  “  .Vneient  and  Modem  Time-Keepers,”  by  .k. 
D.  Richards<si, sent  ftve  upon  appllcstion  to  Natlnial  (El¬ 
gin)  Watch  Cumiany,  131  and  139  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
or  No.  1  Malden  fane.  New  York. 


Is  the  best  known  Remedy  fur 
Nervous  Prostration,  ur  De¬ 
bility,  and  Hie  Loss  of  Vital 
Power,  ffuni  wlmlever  cause 
arising ;  and  fur  all  Rheumatic 
and  Nervous  Affections. 

Sold  by  Dniggists,  and  sent  ras- 
PAii)  un  ifcelpt  of  price,  liy  the 
Voltaic  Armor  Association, 
149  I'lemunt  Ktreet,  ll.situn,  JIass. 

^^Send  Stamp  fur  Painpblct 
Circular.  _ 


BIGELOW,  EEKHABl),  ft  00. 


GEO.  A.  FRUrCE  &  CO. 

Organs  &  Melodeons. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  ManuCactoiy  in 
the  United  States. 


WIU  sen  their  Stock  of 

BRONZE  3kND  IMITATION  BRONZE 


At  mneh  Lcm  than  the  Actual  Cost 
of  Manoihctnre. 

These  goods  ate  of  tbe  newest  patterns,  and  hi  lliilsh  su- 
pedor  to  any  In  the  market.  To  those  ftmUshing  houses, 
this  is  an  opportunity  to  procure  the 
Bat  Ouindelieri,  Brackett,  ^e.  at  a  lot  price  tkan 
(Aey  wotM  pag  for  inferior  fxturet. 

It  it  ostr  intention  to  give  np  entirely  tkit  AroacA 
of  our  butinett,  tckick  cauta  to  great  a  reduction  in 
price. 

BALL,  BLACK,  ft  CO., 

56A  ft  567  Broadway,  New  York. 


ILLUSTRATED 

CHRISTIAN  WEEKLY 


No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  tbe 
same  popularity. 

17*  Send  for  Prloc-Lisu. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  V., 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Pnhiiahed  by  the  AMERICAN  TRACT 
SOCIETY,  ISONasaan  8t„  New  York. 

Pnee,  $2.00 ;  single  copy,  8  cts.  Fur  sale  by  all  News¬ 
dealers, 


P.  8.  — This  Department  and  Ks  own  Loon  Agents  are 
now  ready  to  receive  tbe  United  States  Five-twenty 
Bonds  and  to  pay  the  gold  Interest  thereon  to  May  1,  (him 
which  date  the  new  bonds  wUl  bear  Interest.  A  script 
certtfleate,  colling  for  the  bonds  on  the  1st  May,  will  be 
Issued  at  once  in  exchange  for  tbe  old  bonds. 

OEOROE  8.  BOUTWELL, 

Sccretaiy  of  Treasniy. 


EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCEMENTS 


to  general  Agents  sml  Canvaiu-erit  to  soil  the  “Wilson” 
Canl  Rack  and  Strips.  Illiistrated  circular  and  samplra 
ftve.  MILES  BROS.  &  CO.,  No.  86  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

■IfislsBiim  HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE 

contains  in  every  number  one cmiiplctn 
prize  story  worth  $  KM).  Forty  pages 
of  other  matter.  Such  cuntributors  as  H.  B.  Stowe,  Hail 
Hamilton,  etc.  Yearly,  $  1.  Sold  by  Newsdealers  at  10 
cents  per  copy.  Splendid  premiums.  Specimen  copy  five. 
Address  H.  8.  WOOD.Xcwburgh,  New  York. _ 


Not  the  cheapest,  but  the  best  Illuminat¬ 
ing  oil  ever  made.  Does  not  take  Are  or 
explode  If  tbe  lamp  Is  upset  and  htoken. 
Over  ItOJIOO  flunUies  eontinue  to  nae  It,  and 
no  accldenu  of  any  description,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  have  oecuned  ftum  It. 

OIL  WU8B  OF  CHARLES  PRATT, 
EsUblkbed  mo,  New  Yoik. 


Recommended  by  Phyaidnna.  —  Best  Salve  In 
use.  Sold  liy  DniggWs  at  il  cont-H.  JOHN  K.  HENRY, 
Sole  Proprietor,  No.  8  College  Place,  New  York. 


GEORGE  SykNIFS  Marqnia  de  YOlemer.'IIcta. 


LOAN  AGENTS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 
.  '  .  ‘  BOSTON,  H.V88. 

Blake.  Brothers. '  Kidder,  Peabody,  ft  Co. 

Brewster,  Sweet,  ft  Oo.  •  Lee,  Hlgglnson,  ft  Co. 
Beck  Brothers.  Page,  Kichardson,  ft  Co. 

Foote  ft  French.  .  Spencer,  Vila,  ft  Co. 

Head  ft  Perkins.  *  Stone  ft  Downer. 

Bubl^  Brothers  ft  Co.  Walker  ft  Herriam. 
Tower,  Olddlngs,  ft  Torrey. 


SPRING  I  freeman  &  BURR,  V  spring 

CLOTHING,  i  138  &  140  Fulton  Street,  Now  York,  i  CLOTHING. 

FREEMAN  ft  BI’RR have  very  great  pleasurelnlnvltlnganlnspectlon  of  thelrlmmente  stock  ibrthepretentieaaon. 
The  choicest  product.v  of  the  loom  ftom  all  ports  of  tbe  world  have  been  laid  under  contribution  in  making  selections, 
whicb  will  be  found  bsth  In  tbe  piece  and  made  up  for  immediate  wear,  for  all  ages  and  all  occasions. 

^PBING  OYERCOATS,  N  ^CTTS,  \  jgOYS’  SUITS. 

^PRINO  OVERCOATS.  U5  $30.  Ml0t0$«0. 

OPBING  OVERCOATS.  I  CUITS.  I  -DOTS*  SUITS, 


YErABBEN  WARD  A  CO.,  MANUFACTU- 

VT  RF.RS,  and  wholesale  and  reUll  dealers  in 
EVERY  VARIETY  OF  FURNITURE 
for  City  and  Country  Residences. 

Nos.  15  and  H  Spring  Street, 

_  Comer  of  Crosby,  New  York. 


$5  to  120. 


P.  M.  Blake,  Bangor,  Maine. 

S.  P.  Dart,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

George  P.  Blssell  ft  Co.,  Hartfbrd,  Conn. 
Elton  Banking  Company,  Waterbary,  " 
II.  H.  Bunnell,  New  Haven,  " 

E.  8.  Scranton  ft  Co.,  New  Haven,  “ 


WALTHAS  WATCHES  “ 

Also,  New  Watch  for  Boys, 

Rend  to  H.  O.  FORD  A  CO,  84  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  fbr  lUastroted  Circular.  Goods  sent  C.  0.  D. 


Order*  by  Letter  promptly  filled.  FREEMAN  ft  BURR’S  Eaav  and  Accniata  System  fbr  SELF-MEASURE 
enables  (Mutles  in  anv  part  of  the  country  to  order  Clothing  direct  from  them,  with  the  certainty  of  tecelvInR  the  most 
PERFECT  FIT  attairuble.  Rules  tor  Sulf-Mauaure,  Samples  of  Oo^,  Pitee-Ust,  and  Fasblon-Shcet  sent 
fkue  on  application. 


Primed  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelov.  a  Ca.  (br  James  R.  Osgood  ft  Co. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[April  29, 1871. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


r^OETHirS  FAUST.  Translated  into 

VA  Eindtoh  Vrnc.  Br  Batakd  Tatlok.  Part  8«coiid, 
complrting  the  work.  1  voj.  Imperiml  ttvo.  Vnlfunn  with 
Lokgfkllow’s  Dasti  and  Betakt’s  Hoxke.  t'VM. 
The  entire  Work,  1  vola..  Cloth,  $  ID.W ;  Half  Calf.  »  Jt.M. 

TRAYLOR’S  TRANSLATION  of  FAUST. 

X  **  In  tbe  Prrtkicf  to  tho  ficcond  volume  of  bU  tnui»l»- 
tkm  of  KaoAt,  Mr.  Haynrd  Tuylor  ifive*  a  von*  IntereMing 
of  tbe  Second  l*art  of  tbe  pt^m,  and  enfttrcee  hia 
oDiiwtn  that  it  poaeoeeca  a  bifber  Intellectual  character 
tnan  tbe  First  Part.  It  Is  comparatively  nnfttmillar  even 
to  tbe  warmest  admirers  of  (loetbe.  tbe  fliw  translators 
who  have  turned  It  Into  Enidisb  iMvinx  fkllod  to  <K»  It  Aill 
justice;  but  this  translation,  which  in  tbe  first  vtdunie 
rreel>*ed  almost  unqualified  praise  than  the  ablest  critics, 
is  likely  to  secure  for  It  not  tmlj  aencral  reading,  but  fiill 
appreclatkm.  Mr.  Taylor  may  well  be  proud  orhls 
awiu  opus,  and  the  public  may  well  thank  tbe  publishers 
for  so  perwct  a  version  «»f  one  <if  the  world’s  greatest  P»»ems 
in  a  littinf  and  beautlAtl  dress.**  —  Boston  Literarif  IrorM. 

“  MR-  TAYLOR’S  VERSION  of  FAUST 

IrA  |«  hraerforth  thr  EnfllKh  FeuM  ;  the  bnt  sod, 
Indrrd  prEctlcEUy,  the  only  rppr»™utlon  of  Gorth*’. 
IhTorlte  drama  la  oar  laniruaie.  There  arc  Indeed  numer- 
nu*  trane latloai  of  the  Flna  Part  of  Fauat,  louie  of  which 
pre*en-e,  with  more  oc  le«  fidelity,  whatever  of  the  met¬ 
rical  form  of  the  Uermaa  poem  the  wrlten  could  repin- 
duee;  and  one  of  them,  that  of  Hr.  Brooke,  in  an  aKreeable 
eaccem  In  Ihia  respect.  But  in  fidelity,  both  to  the  eenee 
and  to  the  f<irm  <>f  Qoetbr'*  work,  it  hi  decidedly  eurpaiwd 
by  Mr.  Taykir,  and  we  think  It  I.  eiirpoMied  hr  him  aim, 
on  tbe  whole,  in  poetical  merit.  Pamlna  to  the  .Second 
l-art.  Mr.  Taylor^  verMon  hse  no  rival  whatever;  and  in 
view  of  Ihe  rare  Khulanhlp  In  two  lamruaKv*,  and  In  an 
extenaive  Ittriatare,  ot  the  critical  acumen,  po^leal  ai-m- 
pathlee,  and  power  of  ezpmwk*!,  ami  of  the  nnboundeil 
patience  and  lahor,  all  et  which  moat  be  combined  to 
make  each  a  work  poMlMe,  it  U  not  likely  over  to  have  a 
rival.”  —  .V.  r.  ffreataj  fott. 

TRAYLOR’S  FAUST,  Complete.  $10.00. 

A  '*  In  Boeton  haa  appeared  an  EnKliah  Tniialation  of 
Goethe’a  ‘  Fauat  ’  by  Bajard  Tavinr.  which  combinea  the 
rxcellencea  of  fidelltr  to  the  texi  anil  of  poetic  rxpreaaion 
in  ao  remarkable  a  deirree  that  It  la  rightly  conaldeml  a 
maateniece  of  tranalatlon  juid  will  be  preferred  to  all  pre- 
TkMU  raallah  tranatattona.” —  /llaUnrte  ZetfimF  (Lelpiic). 


'DEOINALD  ARCHER  By  the  Author 

-Iw  of  “  Emily  Cheater,”  “  Oppoitunlty,”  etc.  1  voi. 
12mo.  SIM. 

“  •  Reginald  .kreher,’  a  novel  by  the  anthor  of  •  Emily 
Cheater,’  baa  many  of  the  characterlatlca  of  that  book, 
which  made  much  noiae  at  the  time  It  wraa  pnbliahcd;  but 
the  preaent  book  ahowa  a  much  deeper  experience  of  life 
than  that,  wrhile  It  doea  mit  lack  the  Inaigbt  and  generoalty 
of  apirit  that  were  ao  attractive  in  *  Emily  Cheater.'  ”  — 
SpmffM  Repubhccm. 

“  ‘pEOINALD  ARCHER’  is  a  novel  by 

JCV  Anne  M.  Crane  Seemnller,  the  anthor  of  *  Emlfy 
Cheater.’  Thia  wrrlter  baa  heretofore  attracted  attention 
and  won  the  cordial  approval  of  the  reading  public.  In 
the  preaent  volame  the  aame  power  la  diaplayed,  bat  there 
la  a  knowledge  of  the  under  aide  of  the  Uft  of  many  men 
that  few  women  are  anppoaed  to  poaaeaa,  and  few  would 
care  to  ten.”— JF.  F.  Commerdal  Adrertitrr. 


mechanism  m  THOUGHT  AND 

i-Tl.  MOR.VLS.  By  OUTEE  IFEEnElL  HoUfES.  Ivol. 
16rao.  tl.M. 

”  Thia  la  E  popular  adentifie  talk  on  the  relations  of 
body  and  mind.  It  conalats  mainly  of  a  collection  of 
conoua  anecdotee  and  incklenta  iUuatratIve  of  the  aabject, 
set  forth  with  the  sparkling  vivacity  without  which  the 
anthor  would  not  be  bimadf.”  —  Aeu  fori  Triitme. 


the  north  AMERICAN  REVIEW, 

X  fer  .kprll,  18T1.  Single  Number,  flAO. 

CONTESTS. 

Art.  I.  AN  ERIE  RAID.  Chaeles  F.  Adaxs,  Jr. 

11.  ON  THE  ORIGIN  ANB  GROWTH  OF  PI  B- 
LIC  OPINION  IN  PRI  S.SIA.  Eesst  Get- 
XAXOVaxi. 

HI.  MR.  BRYANT’S  TILVNSL.kTION  OF  THE 
ILI.VD.  Chaeltox  T.  Lewis. 

IV.  MODERN  ABCHITECTVKE.  Bi-MELLSTra- 
GW,  Jr. 

V.  LAWYER  .kND  CLIENT.  A  Review  of  the 
Coneapondence  of  Messrs.  David  Dudley  and 
Dudley  Field,  of  tbe  New  York  Bar,  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Bowlea,  of  the  Spring/leta  A^pMi- 
rox.  Albeet  Sticeeet. 

VI.  CRITICAL  NOTICia. 

The  opening  article  and  the  longest  of  all  Is  by  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  .kdama,  Jr.,  and  la  entitled  “An  Erie 
Raid.”  It  la  a  narrative  of  the  remarkable  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  Flak  and  Ramsey  parties  fir  the  poaaeaalon  of 
the  .Albany  and  Susquehanna  Kallmad.  It  is  singularly 
complete,  niS  only  In  tbe  hlatniy  of  the  Intriguea  aixl  bat¬ 
tles  of  tbe  ta-o  partlea,  hut  In  the  eonarrutlve  order  ami 
arrangement  of  the  legal  proeeaaea  Issued  at  the  request  of 
one  or  tbe  other  of  tbe  contemllng  leaders.  Such  a  story 
of  frttud,  conspiracy,  and  Judicial  baarncaa  has  never  before 
been  told  in  this  country. 


In  such  an  attractive  shape  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  In 
his  haixla  the  aeyeicat  scientific  topic  becomes  flill  of  tn- 
tereat  and  felrly  lhacinating.  There  la  a  hearty  love  of 
humanity  in  the  man,  a  rich,  exuberant  humor,  and  a  fe¬ 
licity  of  iUostratlon  which  would  incTltabiy  crop  out  were 
he  writing  a  grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  langiuge  or 
discuaaiug  conic  aretkma.  The  present  volume  contains 
an  essay  upon  the  relatioiis  of  mechanism  to  thought  and 
morals.  In  which  the  objective  infiuonces  which  affect  man 
are  traced  with  consamnate  skill. 

”  There  le  tm  erldence  In  thrae  delightflil  pagea  that  the 
genius  of  the  *  Autocrat  of  the  Breakflut-TaMe  ’  betfna 
to  dim  with  the  advancing  years.  He  la  as  bright,  genial, 
atxl  fteah  aa  ever,  with  a  seemingly  Inrxhaustiblo  (lind 
of  humor,  of  poetical  tnugery,  aixl  of  pertinent  Ulustia- 
tlon.”  —  Ckitapo  Tribune,  _ 

my  study  windows.  By  James 

llx  Rcaaxu.  Lowbu.  I  toL  12mo.  UnUhrm  srith 
”  .Among  my  Books.”  flM. 

CoETESTS.— My  Garden  Acquaintance,  A  Good  Word 
for  Winter,  On  a  Certain  Condaacetxiion  in  Foreigners,  A 
Great  Public  Character  (Hon.  Joalah  (Jnlmiy),  Carivie, 
Abraham  LtiK»ln,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Gates 
I’rndval,  Thoreau,  .Swlnbame't  Tragedies,  Chancer,  U- 
brary  of  Old  Authoia,  Emerson  the  Leeturer,  Pope. 

“  this  latest  book  of  essays  by  Mr.  Low- 

A  eU  flsens  with  two  which  are  perhaps  the  beat. 
Hut  Is  hardly  the  right  word,  ettber,  there  are  so  many 
kinds  of  gondnest  In  the  hook,— as  of  critictsm  often  un¬ 
surpassable  In  acuteness ;  of  criticism  unsuipassahle 
oRen  In  the  delicacy  of  Its  sensibility  to  Imaginative 
beauty;  of  humor;  of  wH,  sarcastlc.or  playful,  or  almost 
pietlMly  fluicIfUl;  of  penetrative  tnoui^t;  of  a  cheerful 
bopefalMaa  for  the  future;  of  rlAteous  indignation  at 
certain  things,  yet  of  nnlUlliig  kind-beartedneea  ;  of  keen 
mjc^mciit  of  nature;  of  poetry.”— r*e  Aati<m  (.Vn» 


my  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN.  By 

Cbaeles  Dtdlet  Waexee.  with  un  Introductory 
I^etter  firom  Rev.  Heeet  Waed  Beecbee.  1  vol.  Ifmo. 
0  l.M. 

“  NexttorambUngarlththcanthorthmnghhlsgBrden.is 

the  pleasure  of  reading  his  spicy  descriptions  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  He  Is  one  of  the  most  dcUimtfUl  companions  that  von 
will  meet  with  on  a  summer  day  orattbe  wlnterflrcsidc. 
You  cannot  open  his  book  without  lighting  on  something 
ftesh  and  fragrant.  Every  page  abounds  with  hh-IIow  and 

K  fruits,  showing  that  whatever  success  may  attend 
so  of  the  hoe  ara  tbe  spade,  be  knows  bow  to  handle 
the  pen  with  admirable  effect.”  —  Aae  nri  TViAaae. 


WARNER’S  SUMMER  IN  A  GAR- 

T  T  DEN.  ”  The  Garden  has  been  a  favorite  theme  of 
philosophers  feom  Bacon  to  Alcott,  but  we  donbt  If  It  ever 
nas  been  treated  with  such  rare  humor,  genial  philosophy, 
and  practical  wisdom  as  In  the  charming  little  bonk,  'My 
Bummer  In  a  Garden,’  by  C.  D.  Warner.  Tbe  naive  relish 
and  quaint  candor  undertying  the  pare  lore  of  nature  give 
a  singular  human  zest  to  the  aatbor’s  ezpeiicncc  and 
commentary  thereon.”  —  Boston  Traotcripl, _ 

•WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

TT  Paper, Mceuts;  Cloth,  $1.00. 

**  It  Is  the  beat  novel  of  society  that  has  come  to  us  for 
Duunr  months,- (hr  above  moat  of  the  English  novels  of 
stmOiir  subject  and  scope.  The  plot  is  laid  In  England, 
Franoe,  and  Italy,  and  has  to  do  with  tbe  best  soelets-. 
In  both  tbe  current  and  true  meanings  of  that  macb- 
ubused  phrase.  ’Woven,’  indeed,  ‘of  many  threixli,’ 
It  is  managed  with  exceeding  sklU,  is  oenthiaene  In  In¬ 
terest,  srttnoat  caning  into  play  the  common  and  over- 
wotkad  censational  element,  and  tbe  denouemmU  are 
fairly  and  naturally  wrought  out.  The  refined  cirelea 
through  wbicb  tbe  current  of  the  plot  runs  fUmIsh  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  much  good  description  and  ditfttanie  writing, 
which  makes  tbe  book  all  tbe  worthier  for  the  people  of 
culture  to  whom  it  it  evidently  addressed.”  —  Xetc  York 
Arming  Mail. 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

^  Lute  ncknor  *  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osfood,  *  Co. 


the  north  AMERICAN  RE'VIE'W 

X  FOR  .APRIL.  The  second  article,  signed  by  Ernst 
Oryxsnos-skl,  treats  of  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Public 
Opinion  in  Prussia.  It  extends  over  the  whole  «f  the 

fircsent  centary,  and  analyses  the  several  influences  and 
heir  relative  results  which  hsve  pnWiiced  tbe  Prussia  of 
toHlay,  or  rather  the  Prussia  of  IHTO,  fi>r  tbe  article  does 
not  deal  with  any  of  tbe  qucstiims  raised  by  tbe  aar. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  RE'VIEW 

A  FOR  APRIL.  Mr.  Chariton  T.  Lewis  gives  a  line 
critical  review  of  the  several  tranvlath  nsof  the  lllad,with 
special  ivfeience  to  Mr.  Bryant’s  venlon,  of  which  his 
opinion  is  bnetly  expressed  In  one  senu-nce  towsnl  tbe 
close,  that  It  will  assuredly  be  recognized  aherevsr 
our  mother  tongue  is  read  as  Its  best  echo  of  the  old 
Greek  epic.” 

the  north  AMERICAN  RE'VIEW 

A  FOR  APRIL.  Mr.  Russell  .Sturgis,  Jr.,  follows  .Mr. 
Lewis’s  article,  with  the  second  of  his  series  of  pupers  on 
modem  architecture,  and  the  fltlh  article  Is  by  .Albert 
Btlckney,  im  the  Fleld-Buwlos  controversy.  In  which  the 
writer  takes  the  cniirae  of  the  lawyer  In  the  .Vlt«ny  and 
Susquehanna  Rallniad  lliriit,  and.  Judging  him  by  his  own 
theory  that  the  lawyer  Is  responslhle  not  for  his  client  but 
for  the  manni'r  in  which  he  defends  him,  condemns  M  r. 
Field’s  conduct.  Tbe  number,  as  will  be  seen  flrom  wbat 
we  Ii.ave  said.  Is  an  exceptionally  interesting  one,”— Bos¬ 
ton  Adrerliter. 

ly  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 
JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  A  CO.,  Publiahera,  Boston, 
Late  Ticknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 

TO  theatrical  builders  and 

A  MANAOER.S. 

Mr.  Charles  Reade  has  a  feeehold  to  sell  In  a  fashhmnhlc 
thoroughfare  of  London,  on  which  a  theatre  could  he 
built  to  return  cent  per  cent  irreapreUve  of  dramatic 
speculation.  Apply  to  AY.  B.  BOOTH,  Esq.,  Ki  AYall 
Sltrcet,  New  York. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  29,  1871. 

TOWN-TALK. 

THE  ART  OF  DISAGREEING. 

“  ’TIs  with  our  Jodgments  as  our  watches,  none  go  Just 
alike,  yet  each  helieres  his  own.”  —  Pope’i  Etiay  on 
CritUiim- 

POLITENESS  has  been  defined  as  benev¬ 
olence  in  nnall  thinzs;  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  is  always  recognized  by  his  regard  for 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  others  in  the 
most  seemingly  indifferent  matters.  The 
majority  of  people  find  it  more  easy 
to  do  great,  generous,  and  magnanimous 
acts  occasionally,  than  to  do  little,  courteous, 
and  kindly  acts  continually.  In  the  first 
case,  the  person  follows  tne  impulses  of 
grand  sentiments,  which  overcome  for  the 
time  his  selfish  love  of  ease ;  in  the  other, 
selfishness  and  self-assertion  are  subjected 
to  constant  restraint.  The  gentleman,  there¬ 
fore,  whether  he  be  dressed  in  broadcloth 
or  homespun,  whether  he  be  a  man  of  ordi¬ 
nary  capacity  and  virtues  or  a  hero  and 
man  of  genius,  is  distinguished  from  other 
men  not  by  superiority  of  force  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  by  superior  delicacy  of  percep 
tion  of  the  vital  “  proprieties  ”  which  should 
regulate  human  beings  in  their  social  inter¬ 
course.  Good  manners  are  either  the  in¬ 
stinctive  expression  of  a  good  heart  or  are 
the  result  of  an  austere  discipline  which 
prevents  the  expression  of  a  bad  one.  Hu¬ 
man  nature  is  so  imperfect  that  most  of  the 
gentlemen  we  meet  are,  unlike  the  poets, 
“  made  rather  than  bom.”  Courtesy,  on  the 
whole,  is  an  art  or  a  tact,  rather  than  an  in¬ 
stinct  or  an  inspiration.  It  is  a  product  of 
culture,  and,  in  its  best  embodiments,  ranks 
among  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts. 

As  an  art,  it  is  subjected  to  some  exact¬ 
ing  test^  and  the  most  crael  of  these  is  the 
temptation  to  sainifice  courtesy  when  the 
conversation  turns  upon  points  which  imply 
an  opposition  of  strong  convictions.  The 
extPiW  gentleman,  the  fop,  the  coxcomb, 
the  man  who  has  sank  his  conscience  and 
intelligCBce  in  his  manners,  escapes  finm 
this  temptation  by  being  mentally  and 
morally,  apathetic.  His  “  ya’as  ”  and  his 
“  dessay  ”  are  the  imbecilities  of  politeness. 
But  to  have,  in  s(x:ial  life,  conversation 
which  shall  be  bright,  animated,  and  ear¬ 
nest,  without  violating  the  “  proprieties,”  is 
very  difficult.  In  literature,  in  art,  in  poli¬ 
tics,  in  morals,  in  religion,  thf  differences 


of  opinion  have  so  many  roots  in  individual 
character  that  an  unsocial  ferocity  of  self- 
assertion  is  in  continual  danger  of  destroy¬ 
ing  polite  “  society.”  The  calm,  cool  per¬ 
sons,  decked  out  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  exchanging  courtesies  in  gilded  par¬ 
lors,  are  found  to  be  barbarians  at  heart 
when  their  cherished  notions  arc  assailed. 
In  the  best  company  we  find  that  the  Art 
of  Disagreeing,  whicn  implies  that  tbe  col¬ 
lision  or  prejucliccs,  principles,  and  individ¬ 
uals  shall  bo  conducted  with  a  constant 
reference  to  the  laws  of  courtesy,  is  an  art 
still  in  its  infancy. 

That  mere  morality  and  genins  will  serve 
us  little  in  this  matter  is  proved  W  such 
obvious  cases  as  Dr.  Johnson  and  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Both  appear  mere  savages  looked 
at  from  the  jioint  of  view  of  manners. 

“  You  don’t  understand  the  question,  sir,” 
and  “You  lie,'  sir,”  are  tbe  extremes  of 
Johnson’s  conversational  method  in  argu¬ 
ment  with  scholars  on  his  own  level.  Car¬ 
lyle’s  supreme  contempt  for  the  persons 
who  disagree  with  him  exasperates  even 
those  who  have  the  highest  respect  for  his 
integrity  and  insight. 

The  great  body  of  eminent  controversial¬ 
ists  in  politics  and  theology  are  gentlemen 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  They 
are  civilized  and  polite  up  to  a  certain 
point  But  the  moment  the  politician  goes 
into  parliament  or  congress  he  assails  his 
intellectual  opponent  as  though  he  were  his 
personal  enemy.  Measures  arc  apparently 
the  only  things  up  for  discusiion,  but  the 
real  fight  is  with  the  men  who  itand  behind 
the  measures,  and  to  show  that  these  men 
arc  defective  in  honesty  or  intelligence,  or 
in  both,  is  tbe  object  of  tbe  debxte.  In 
all  the  great  controversies  between  theo¬ 
logians  on  points  of  doctrine,  the  doctrine 
seems,  to  a  fair  observer,  of  small  impor¬ 
tance  in  compariaon  with  the  personal  feud 
which  rages  among  the  combatants.  They 
forget  or  despise  the  ordinary  rules  which 
regulate  tbe  intercourse  of  gentleman  with 
gentleman.  Propositions  are  not  only  con- 
iounded  with  persons,  —  which  of  itself  is 
folly,  —  but  ml  the  possible  wickedness 
which  can  be  deduced,  by  a  process  of  subtle 
logic,  from  the  propositions,  is  considered  to 
be  emlxxlied  in  the  persons  who  hold  them. 
“  Send  me  Linkin’s  scalp,”  a  tender  South¬ 
ern  maiden  wrote  to  her  lover  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  army ;  and  this  wild  Indian  ele¬ 
ment  of  warfare  is  detected  in  many  a  theo¬ 
logical  quarrel.  Few  persons  are  sufficiently 
Christians  to  support  their  ideas  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  against  opponents  in  a  Christian 
roirit.  Hooker,  in  his  controversy  with 
Travis,  hit  the  just  mean.  “Your  next 
argument  (xmsists  of  railing  and  reasons. 
To  your  railing  I  say  nothing ;  to  your  rea¬ 
sons  I  say  what  follows.” 

Eveiybody  has  heard  of  the  terms  of  the 
old  schoolmistress,  as  recorded  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Miller :  “  Saxpence  for  them  which 
lams  to  read,  and  saxpence  more  for  them 
which  lams  manners.”  The  extra  sixpence 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  paid  by  most  of 
the  parents  of  our  present  gentlemen.  In 
social  intercourse  everything  goes  on 
charmingly  as  long  as  the  conversation  is 
tiresome  and  vapid.  The  moment,  how¬ 
ever,  it  turns  on  questions  which  really 
interest  human  beings,  it  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  the  field  in  which  contempt, 
scorn,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness  find  free  expression.  Individuals  then 
perceive  that  they  have  received  little  of 
the  mental,  the  moral,  the  religious  training 
which  fits  them  to  respect  other  individual¬ 
ities.  The  beautiful  art  of  disagreeing  with 
an  opponent  without  openly  or  covertly  in¬ 
sulting  him,  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  “  lost 
arts.”  The  inevitable,  irrepressible  dog¬ 
matism  of  the  individual  triumphs  over  the 
principles  of  which  he  is  the  apparent 
champion ;  and  he  asserts  himself  primari¬ 
ly,  wMst  he  simply  seems  to  be  backing  bis 
general  principles  by  the  fo^  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  will  and  convicti 


PETER  COOPER. 

fpiIE  late  Joseph  Hoxie,  when  he  was  ad- 
X  dressing,  one  day,  a  meeting  of  mer¬ 
chants  in  Wall  Street,  shortly  before  an 
election  for  Mayor,  began  his  speech  in 
something  like  the  words  following:  — 

“It  falls  to  my  lot,  mntlemen,  to  tell  you 
something  about  the  character  of  our  candi- 


sion  is  the  hardest  thing  to  be  overcome 
in  any  project  which  would  inaugurate 
an  “  Art  of  Disagreeing.”  Still  we  think 
that,  eventually,  cultivated  men  will  be 
forced  into  courtesy  by  the  immense  prac¬ 
tical  advantages  of  scientific,  literaiy,  and 
artistic  co-operation.  The  “  Art  of  Dis¬ 
agreeing  ”  is  really  a  means  of  combination, 
—  and  combination  for  mutual  ends.  As 
s<x>n  as  intelligent  and  well-meaning  men 
and  women  meet  8<x:ially  to  exchange  op¬ 
posing  opinions  on  a  fair  neutral  ground, 
they  will  spiritually  enrich  each  other. 
Division  in  opinion  will  be  found  to  be  com¬ 
patible  with  vital  unity  in  spirit ;  and  the 
politeness  which  respects  the  “  proprieties  ” 
of  life  will  be  recognized  as  an  immense 
impeUing  force  in  Mvancing  the  progress 
of  mankind. 


man  ho  is :  be  is  a  Peter  Cooper  Hnil  of 
man.” 

It  was  enough ;  for  every  person  in  that 
assembly  knew  that  Peter  Cooper  was  an¬ 
other  name  for  the  qualities  desirable  in  the 
holder  of  a  public  trust.  The  hit  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  assembly  with  the  warmest 
applause. 

^is  excellent  man  and  public  benefactor, 
whose  portrait  is  given  on  another  page, 
was  born  in  Water  Street,  New  York,  Feb¬ 
ruary  12,  1791 ;  so  that  he  is  now  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  His  fkther  kept 
a  small  bat  store,  the  profits  of  which  afford¬ 
ed  a  slender  livelihood  to  a  large  family. 
The  mainstay  of  the  house  was  the  mother, 
who  came  of  a  distinguished  family,  and  who 
had  been  reared  and  educated  in  one  of  the 
settlements  of  Moravians  in  Pennsylvania. 
Besides  being  a  most  tender  and  affection¬ 
ate  mother,  sue  was  a  woman  of  mind,  force, 
efficiency,  —  a  most  needed  help-meet  to  her 
husband,  and  the  source  of  all  that  was  su¬ 
perior  in  her  children. 

At  a  very  early  age,  while  the  children 
of  wealthier  families  are  usually  passing  all 
their  hours  at  play,  Peter  Cooper  was  at 
work  in  his  father’s  shop,  picking  wool,  and 
assisting,  so  far  as  he  could,  in  the  making 
of  hats.  During  his  whole  boyhood  the 
necessities  of  the  family  obliged  him  to  as¬ 
sist  his  father ;  and  he  attended  school  only 
half  a  year  in  all,  where  be  learned  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher  a  little.  He  became,  how¬ 
ever,  skilful  in  his  father’s  business,  and 
could  make  a  hat  throughout.  Indeed,  by 
the  time  he  was  seventeen,  such  was  his 
dexterity  and  intelligence,  that  he  was  pro¬ 
ficient  in  two  trades,  that  of  hatter  and  of 
brewer;  for,  previous  to  that  time,  his  father 
abandoned  the  hat  business,  and  set  up  a 
brewerj-  at  Peekskill. 

Brewing  beer  is  an  exceedingly  dirty  and 
laborious  business,  and  Peter  could  not  en¬ 
dure  the  thought  of  spending  bis  life  in  it.  At 
seventeen,  with  the  consent  of  his  father,  he 
came  to  New  York  to  Icxik  about  among  the 
trades  to  see  if  he  could  find  one  more  suit¬ 
able  to  his  taste,  to  which  he  could  appren¬ 
tice  himself.  Just  at  that  time,  boys,  it  seems, 
were  not  in  request,  and  he  wandered  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  he  found  a  shop  which  he 
liked,  and  which  also  required  an  additional 
apprentice.  At  length,  in  a  carriage  fac¬ 
tory  near  the  corner  of  Chambers  Street 
and  Broadway,  then  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  he  found  a  chance  to  go  to  work.  He 
agreed  to  serve  until  he  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  for  his  board  and  twenty-five 
dollars  per  annum.  In  those  cheap  times  a 
careful  apprentice,  with  a  little  help  from 
his  mother’s  needle,  could  clothe  mmself 
very  well  for  that  sum.  In  busy  seasons,  too, 
this  apprentice,  by  working  over  time,  earned 
something  extra,  most  of  which  he  sent  home 
to  help  tne  family ;  but  with  a  part  of  his 
extra  earnings  he  hired  a  teacher  to  give 
him  some  evening  instruction  in  arithmetic 
and  book-keeping.  There  were  no  free 
schools  then  in  New  York,  and  no  evening 
schools  of  any  kind;  and  Peter  painfully 
felt  his  need  of  education.  Then  it  was, 
while  he  was  a  carriage-maker’s  apprentice, 
longing  for  knowledge  and  unable  to  obtain 
it,  that  he  formed  the  resolution,  if  ever  he 
acquired  sufficient  property,  he  would  found 
something  in  New  York  which  should  give 
to  apprentices  and  young  mechanics  the 
assistance  of  which  he  felt  in  need.  This 
resolution,  which  was  fully  formed  before  he 
was  nineteen,  he  cherished  in  his  heart  for 
fifty  years  before  he  was  able  to  carry  it  out. 

He  came  out  of  his  apprenticeship  at  an 
unfortunate  period,  just  before  tbe  breaking 
out  of  the  War  of  1812.  And  yet  it  wns 
that  war  which  enabled  him  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  fortune.  No  sooner  had  the 
declaration  of  war  cut  off  the  supply  of  foreign 
merchandise,  than  the  price  of  cloth  rose  to 
such  a  point  that  little  manufactories  of  wool¬ 
len  fabrics  were  started  all  over  the  conntrj-, 
and  there  was  in  consequence  on  eager  de¬ 
mand  for  tbe  machinery  used  in  cloth-mak¬ 
ing.  The  young  coach-maker,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  an  admirable  inventive  talent,  invent¬ 
ed  and  made  a  machine  for  shearing  the  nap 
from  the  surface  of  cloth.  It  answered  its 
purpose  well,  and  it  was  snapped  up  at  once 
by  a  manufacturer.  In  a  few  months  the  in¬ 
ventor  had  a  thriving  manufisetory  of  cloth- 
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shearing  macbiacs,  and  it  was  all  he  could  do 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  So  prosperous 
a  gentleman  was  he  that  he  felt  emboldened 
to  marry. 

His  prosperity  was  short-lived,  for  the 
Peace  of  1815,  which  ruined  all  the  cloth- 
makers,  put  an  end  to  the  demand  for  cloth¬ 
making  machinery.  But  jyoung  Cooper  was 
now  a  capitalist  in  a  small  way,  and  he  was 
one  of  those  men  who  could  turn  their  hand 
to  anything.  He  could  make  hats ;  he  could 
brew  beer;  he  could  build  carriages;  he  could 
make  cloth-shearers ;  but  instead  of  trying 
any  business  that  he  knew,  be  opened  a  furni¬ 
ture  store,  and  made  the  furniture  for  it  him¬ 
self.  Not  succeeding  very  well  in  this,  he 
bought  a  grocery  store,  a  mile  out  of  town, 
on  a  part  of  the  land  now  occupied  by  the 
Cooper  Institute.  Even  then,  foreseeing  the 
future  growth  of  the  city,  the  thought  crossed 
his  mind  that  very  likely  by  the  time  he  was 
ready  to  found  his  institution  for  the  benefit 
of  apprentices,  that  spot  might  be  the  very 
centre  of  population.  He  did  well  with  his 
grocery  store ;  but  after  he  had  been  in  the 
business  for  a  year,  he  bought  a  new  glue 
factory,  which  stood  near  the  corner  of 
Madison  Avenue  and  Twenty-ninth  Street, 
almost  on  the  very  site  of  the  “  Little  Church 
round  the  Corner,”  of  which  we  have  re¬ 
cently  heard  so  much.  No  good  glue  was 
then  made  on  this  continent,  and  though  he 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  process,  be 
felt  sure  that  he  could  learn  to  make  as 
good  an  article  as  the  best  Hussian  glue, 
which  then  brought  four  times  the  price  of 
American  glue. 

He  succeeded.  He  made,  at  length,  the 
best  glue  in  the  world,  and  it  brought  the 
highest  price.  For  more  than  twenty-five 
years  be  worked  at  his  business  with  a 
steadiness  and  assiduity  seldom  equalled, 
never  surpassed;  even  hgbting  the  factory 
fires  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  men  when  they  came  to  work  at  seven 
o’clock.  It  was  his  practice  to  personally 
superintend  all  the  more  critical  and  diffi¬ 
cult  parts  of  the  process,  and  then,  at  the 
close  of  a  long  day’s  business,  he  would  go 
home  and  pass  the  evening  posting  his  books 
and  reading  to  his  family.  Such  was  Peter 
Cooper’s  life  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
during  which  his  gains  were  steady,  though 
not  large,  and  when  he  began  to  accumulate 
capital,  he  invested  portions  of  it  in  other 
enterprises.  He  also  made  several  inven¬ 
tions,  some  of  which  have  since  proved  im- 
jmrtant  and  profitable. 

At  length,  when  he  was  past  sixty  years 
of  age,  he  felt  himself  in  a  condition  to 
begin  the  execution  of  his  lung-cherished 
scheme.  How  changed  the  city  then  I  His 
idea  had  been  to  establish  an  evening  school, 
where  boys  and  young  men  could  get  in¬ 
struction  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  educa¬ 
tion.  But  in  1855  there  were  public  even¬ 
ing  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  He 
had  heard,  too,  of  the  famous  Polytechnic 
School  at  Paris,  where  instruction  was  given 
by  the  ablest  professors  in  France  to  young 
mechanics  in  the  principles  underlying  tlieir 
several  trades, — in  chemistry,  mathematics, 
drawing,  geology,  and  other  branches  of 
natural  science.  He  accordingly  changed 
his  plan,  and  determined  to  establish  an 
institution  which,  he  hoMtl,  would  become 
in  time  as  useful  as  the  French  Polytechnic 
School.  Thirty  years  before,  he  had  bonght 
the  first  lot  of  ground  on  the  chosen  site, 
and  he  continued  to  buy  pieces  of  the  ground, 
as  he  had  means  and  opportunity,  until  in 
1854  the  whole  block  was  his  own.  The 
edifice,  which  it  took  five  years  to  build, 
cist  him  a  little  less  than  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  which  was  the  whole  of 
his  fortune,  e.xcept  that  invested  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  his  residence.  It  is  pleasing  to 
record,  that  in  transferring  this  property  to 
the  trustees,  he  had  the  heartfelt  sympathy 
and  support  of  his  wife  and  children. 

The  institution  was  opened  in  1859,  when 
two  thousand  pupils  applied  for  admission, 
a  number  which  has  gone  on  increasing 
until  the  caiiacity  of  the  building  has  been 
taxed  to  the  uttermost.  Perhaps,  no  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  countr^r  is  doing  a  better  work 
than  the  Cooper  Union,  nor  is  there  in  New 
York  a  more  agreeable  place  to  visit. 
Pleasant  indeed  it  is  in  the  evening  to  enter 
that  free  reading-room  on  the  second  floor, 
jirovided  with  hundreds  of  newspapers  and 
]>criodicaIs,  and  see  its  long  tables  and  con¬ 
venient  files  bordered  by  readers,  who  have 
spent  the  day  in  toil.  Young  women  are 
there  as  well  as  young  men ;  and,  though 
theue  is  no  one  present  in  authoiity  except 
a  young  lady  who  sits  at  the  desk,  the  most 
perfect  order  prevails,  and  no  sound  is 
heard  except  the  rustle  of  leaves.  In  the 
stories  above,  there  are  class-rooms  and 
lecture-rooms  filled  with  attentive  young 
men  and  women,  receiving  instruction  in 


chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  drawing, 
engineering,  architecture,  modelling  in  clay, 
singing,  ^onography,  and  photography. 
All  this  is  tree  to  every  one,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  sex  or  race,  who  knows  how  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  desires  to  in¬ 
crease  his  knowledge. 

In  founding  this  noble  institution,  Peter 
Cooper  has  drawn  one  of  the  great  prizes 
of  life.  It  is  worth  while  to  live  and  toil 
and  strive  and  suffer,  to  be  able  at  last  to  do 
such  a  thing  as  this.  And  indeed  it  is 
questionable  if  the  Cooper  Institute  has 
benefited  any  of  its  pupils  half  so  much  as 
it  has  Peter  Cooper  himself,  who  may  be 
seen  almost  every  evening  in  some  of  its 
apartments,  enjoying  the  spectacle  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  ilite  of  the  city’s  youth  pre¬ 
paring  to  exercise  their  several  vocations 
with  the  efficiency  derived  from  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  principles. 

He  still  regards  the  institution  as  incom¬ 
plete,  and  it  is  his  intention,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  family,  to  develop  it  still  further. 
Mr.  Cooper’s  latest  contribution  to  it  was 
the  sum  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  in¬ 
stitution  with  a  library  oi  books  of  refer¬ 
ence. 


NOTES. 

On  the  10th  instant  the  New  York  Tribune 
completed  the  thirtieth  year  of  its  existence, 
and  in  the  number  of  the  paper  bearing  that 
date  gave  a  singularly  modest  and  digniti^  his¬ 
tory  of  the  enterprise.  A  mere  outline,  of 
course,  for  a  history  of  the  Tribune,  if  fully  writ¬ 
ten,  would  involve  a  consideration  of  all  the  im¬ 
portant  questions  that  hare  agitated  the  public 
mind  during  the  past  thirty  years.  “  The  Tri¬ 
bune,"  says  the  writer,  “  was  originally  a  small 
folio  sheet,  employing  perhaps  twenty  persons 
in  its  production  ;  it  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
jonmau  issued  in  any  part  of  the  world,  con¬ 
taining  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  as  much  as  at 
first,  and  embodying  in  each  issue  the  labor  of 
four  to  five  hundred  persons  as  writers,  printers, 
&c.  &c.  Its  daily  contents,  apart  from  adver¬ 
tisements,  would  make  a  fair  I2mo  volume,  such 
us  sells  from  the  bookstores  for  S  1 .25  to  $  1 .50 ; 
and,  when  we  are  compelled  to  issue  a  Supple¬ 
ment,  its  editorials,  correspondence,  despatches, 
and  reports  (which  seldom  leave  room  for  any 
but  a  mere  shred  of  selections),  cijual  in  quan¬ 
tity  an  average  octavo.  The  total  cost  of  its 
production  for  the  first  week  was  $  525  ;  it  is 
now  nearly  S  20,000  per  week,  with  a  constant, 
irresistible  tendency  to  increase.”  The  writer 
then  alludes  briefly  to  the  stand  which  the  jour¬ 
nal  has  taken  on  the  great  issues  of  the  day,  and 
concludes  his  article  with  the  following  passage : 
“  The  editor  of  the  Tribune  was  also  its  publish¬ 
er  and  sole  proprietor  when  it  first  commended 
itself  to  public  attention.  He  long  ago  ceased 
to  be  publisher,  and  is  now  but  one  among 
twenty  proprietors.  As  the  work  required  has 
grown.  It  has  been  divided  and  in  part  assigned 
to  others,  but  the  chief  direction  and  supervision 
of  its  columns  has  been  continued  in  his  hands, 
and  is  likely  to  remain  there  so  long  os  his 
strength  shall  endure.  Half  his  life  has  licen  de¬ 
voted  to  this  journal;  the  former  half  having  been 
mainly  given  to  preparation  for  its  conduct ;  and 
now  few  reuioin  who  held  kindred  positions  in 
this  city  on  the  10th  of  April,  1841.  His  only 
editorial  assistant  then,  though  several  years  Ins 
junior,  was,  after  a  brilliant  independent  career, 
suddenly  called  away  in  1869,  leaving  behind 
him  few  equals  in  general  ability ;  and  of  those 
who  aided  in  the  issue  of  our  No.  1,  but  two  are 
known  to  be  still  living,  and  arc  among  our  co- 
jiroprictors,  still  rendering  daily  service  in  the 
establishment,  and  rejoicing  in  the  pos$cs.«ion  of 
health  and  unfailing  strength.  Ten  years  more, 
and  these  three  will  probably  have  followed  their 
associates  already  departed.  But  the  Tribune, 
we  fondly  trust,  will  survive  and  flourish  after 
we  shall  have  severally  deceased,  being  sustained 
by  the  beneficence  of  its  aims,  the  liberality  of 
its  spirit,  and  the  generous  appreciation  of  an 
intelligent  and  discerning  people.”  The  faith¬ 
ful,  earnest  spirit  which  breathes  through  these 
closing  words  gives  one  the  key  to  the  success 
of  the  Tribune. 


Tiiouoii  we  are  rather  lenient  to  the  lovers 
of  the  Indian  weed,  we  fully  indorse  the  views 
of  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Timet  who  thinks 
it  is  proper  to  remind  the  managers  of  theatres 
of  an  unpleasantness  which  is  growing  a  little 
too  regular  and  severe  to  be  quietly  tolerateil. 
A  short  time  since,  says  the  writer,  ”  somebody 
in  Paris  hit  on  the  idea  of  perfuming  a  theatre 
with  a  particular  scent.  As  an  advertisement 
the  notion  was  excellent,  and  the  thing  pleased 
for  a  time,  until,  we  suppose,  the  public  ar¬ 
rived  at  Mr.  Beecher’s  discovery  that  the  best 
scent  for  everybody  is  no  scent.  Still,  the  most 
odorous  bouquet  of  ‘  Jockey  Club  ’  or  ‘  Mille- 
fiours  ’  might  Vo  better  endured  than  the  stench 
of  strong  tobacco  that  in  most  of  our  theatres 
—  and,  to  prevent  mistakes,  we  will  add  in 
some  of  the  best  of  them  —  is  breathed  forth  into 
the  auditorium  between  the  acts  of  the  plays. 
Art  and  tobacco,  we  are  aware,  have  affilia¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  musici.'tns  who  work  so  hard 
to  please  the  public  should  seek  a  little  consola- 
tioa  under  the  stage  in  the  intervals  of  their 
labor,  may  be  very  natural.  It  is  not,  how¬ 


ever,  satisfactory  to  find  a  first-class  theatre 
smelling  like  a  pot-house,  and,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  it  would  be  safer,  as  well  as  more  agree¬ 
able,  if  smoking  under  the  stage  —  or  on  the 
stage  —  were  interdicted.  The  rank  pipes, 
chiefly  affected  by  our  friends  of  the  orchestra, 
arc  especially  ill-suited  for  use  in  sneh  places 
and  on  such  occasions.  It  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  smell  out  of  the  house,  since  the  moment 
the  orchestra-door  is  opened  it  pours  forth  with 
a  rush  which  it  would  require  something  more 
than  King  James’s  Counterblast  to  repri.  We 
have  more  than  once  seen  ladies  made  quite  ill 
by  these  Stygian  fumes,  and  trust  the  man¬ 
agers,  who  take  so  much  trouble  to  gratify 
their  patrons  in  other  respects,  will  see  to  it  that 
they  are  not  further  annoyed  in  this.”  We  do 
not  see  why  the  musicians  might  not  have  a 
smoking-room  shut  off  entirely  from  the  or¬ 
chestra.  To  debar  these  gentlemen  from  their 
customary  smoke  would  not,  we  fear,  improve 
the  quality  of  their  music. 


In  speaking  of  the  lawless  spirits  that  have 
turned  Paris  into  a  Pandemonium  and  threat¬ 
ened  the  destruction  of  fair  France,  the  Saturday 
Review  drops  some  unpleasafft  reflections  touch¬ 
ing  English  mobs.  What  an  English  mob 
would  do  if  it  once  got  the  upper  hand  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  only  to  guess.  We  may  believe  that  on  the 
whole  it  would  be  less  bloodthirsty  than  a  French 
mob ;  but  undoubtedly  it  a-ould  be  as  brutal, 
drunken,  and  stupid  as  any  collection  of  civil¬ 
ized  human  heings.  We  do  not  know  who  are 
the  English  parallels  to  Flourens  or  Assi ;  but 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  such  persons  exist, 
and  might  be  brought  to  the  sunacc  under  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions.  As  to  the  followers  who 
would  carry  out  their  orders,  or  interpret  them 
into  terms  of  mere  brutality,  we  need  only  re¬ 
mark  that  the  British  rough  is  a  person  who 
shows  no  signs  of  being  stamped  out  in  the 
struggle  fur  existence.  The  Saturday  Review 
says ;  “  If  by  some  unforeseen  combination  of 
circumstances  we  could  fancy  the  army  and  the 
police  destroyed,  and  London  at  the  mercy  of 
such  persons  os  the  French  leaders,  with  such  a 
following  as  might  be  collected  ftom  our  own 
dangerous  classes,  we  do  not  feel  clear  that  we 
should  have  to  boast  of  much  superiority  over 
our  neighbors.  If  there  was  less  bloodshed,  and 
less  excitement  or  bravado,  there  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  more  plunder  and  brutality.  We  may 
hope,  indeed,  that  the  upper  classes  in  England 
are  less  likely  to  give  up  the  reins  without  a 
struggle ;  they  have  not  been  demoralized  by  a 
long  succession  of  misfortunes,  and  have  still 
some  of  the  habits  of  government.  But  it  would 
certainly  be  most  satisfactory  if  we  could  believe 
that  any  progress  was  being  made  in  removing 
those  elements  of  danger  which  arc  a  constant 
threat  to  the  civilization  of  England  as  of 
France.  Probably,  indeed,  we  have  more  of 
the  explosive  material  here,  though  hitherto  it 
has  been  fortunately  innocuous.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  may  never  learn  its  character  by  experi¬ 
ence.” 


Being  presented  to  the  Queen  is  not  a  cere¬ 
mony  unattended  by  serious  drawbacks,  if  we 
may  credit  the  testimony  of  the  London  papers. 
At  the  recent  “  Drawing-Room  ”  reception  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  hundreds  of  ladies  might 
be  seen  patiently  sitting  in  their  carriages  in 
the  Mall  for  upwards  of  an  hour  on  a  bitterly 
cold  spring  afternoon,  in  low  evening  dresses, 
until  they  were  admitted  into  the  Palace,  where 
they  waited  in  pens  for  another  hour,  and  then, 
having  passed  before  her  Majestv,  waited  for 
still  another  hour  until  they  could  get  away, 
and  at  last  arrived  at  their  own  homes,  many  of 
them  half  dead,  and  ]>robably  having  sown  the 
seeds  of  consumption  or  other  illnesses,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  a  barbarous  custom,  the  relic  of  days, 
if  possible,  more  unenlightened  than  the  present. 
Terrible,  however,  os  must  be  the  sufferings  of 
the  ladies  who  attend  Drawing  Rooms  in  cold 
weather,  they  arc  mild  compared  with  those  of 
the  wretched  coachmen  and  footmen  who,  with¬ 
out  great  coots,  in  knee-breeches  and  silk- 
stockings,  may  be  observed  shivering  with  cold 
as  they  wait  for  hours  until  their  carriages  are 
culled.  The  Poll  Mall  Gaeette  thinks  that  be¬ 
sides  the  Socieqr  for  the  Protection  of  Women 
and  Children,  a  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Jearaes  might  find  on  extended  field  for  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  precincts  of  Buckingham  Palace  on 
the  occasion  of  one  of  the  Queen’s  receptions  in 
the  early  spring. 


One  morning  last  month  Boston  woke  up  and 
found  its  streets  infested  by  an  infernal  toy  liap- 
pily  nameil  the  “  Devil’s  Fiddle.”  Every  male 
infant  capable  of  standing  on  his  legs  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  rasping  one  of  these  horrible  instru¬ 
ments.  Under  the  kindly  auspices  of  the  police 
the  raspings  came  to  an  abrupt  termination. 
It  seems  that  the  ‘‘Devil’s  Fiddle”  appeared 
almost  simultaneously  in  England  and  in  this 
country.  In  London  the  machine  is  known  as 
‘‘  Bismarck’s  Whistle,”  —  not  at  all  compli- 
mentarj-  to  Bismarck’s  vocal  gifts.  The  aver¬ 
age  hand-organ,  we  may  observe,  is  melodious 
compared  with  this  mustard-lxix  uliomination. 
It  yet  remains  to  be  explained  how  these  toys 
swejit  down  tqiua  us  in  u  single  night,  like  a 
swarm  of  locusts. 


The  Scientijie  American  gives  us  the  agree¬ 
able  information  that  it  is  now  impossible  to 
construct  a  burglar-proof  safe,  for  the  thief, 
with  his  cylinders  of  compressed  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  can  in  a  few  seconds  burn  holes  of  any 


size  in  the  hardest  metal,  —  his  fire-drill  enabling 
him  in  a  few  minutes  to  work  his  way  into  the 
strongest  safe  that  was  ever  constructed.  This 
application  of  science  to  the  art  of  burglary  is  a 
trifle  perplexing. 


A  PEBSON  by  the  name  of  Peter  Johnson, 
who  clmms  to  be  late  quartermaster  of  the  Da¬ 
nish  frigate  Niels  Jucl,  addresses  a  note  to  the 
editor  of  the  Tribune  to  this  effect .  ‘‘  In  notic¬ 
ing  the  death  of  the  Austrian  Admiral  Tegethoff 
in  the  Saturday  issue  of  your  paper,  you  claim 
a  victory  for  the  deceased  Admii^'  over  the 
Danes  under  Heligoland.  Thit  it  an  infernal 
lie.”  As  a  specimen  of  compact,  courteous 
epistolary  style  we  take  this  to  be  unique. 


An  English  journal  says  that  if  one  wants  to 
find  the  most  widespread  and  profound  courtesy 
to  women  nowadays,  one  must  look  for  it  nut 
among  the  “  politu  ”  French  or  the  refineil  Ital¬ 
ians,  but  among  the  descendants  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  pilgrims  or  among  the  cultivated  represen¬ 
tatives  of  English  Puritans. 


The  report  of  the  State  Police  Investigation 
is  not  exhilarating  reading.  It  appears  that 
many  of  our  policemen  can  be  bought  off  from  do¬ 
ing  their  duty  at  prices  ranging  from  five  to  ten 
dollars  per  head.  When  dishonesty  fetches  sneh 
low  figures  it  shows  that  there  is ’a  glut  of  the 
article  in  the  market. 


PERSONALS. 


—  Mario  is  farewelling  again  in  London. 

—  Napoleon  III.  has  become  white-headed 
during  his  sojourn  at  Wilhemshuhe. 

—  A  daughter  of  the  late  Owen  Lovejov  has 
been  appointed  postmistress  at  Princeton,  Ill. 

—  Mr.  Charles  Adams,  a  Boston  singer,  is 
favorably  noticed  on  the  operatic  stage  in  Italy. 

—  Miss  Kellogg  has  been  presented  with  a 
handsome  necklace  hy  the  Masonic  fraternity  of 
Buffalo. 

—  Mr.  George  W.  Tiflft  has  presented  a  build¬ 
ing,  valued  at  thirty  thousand  dollars,  to  the 
Ingleside  Home  for  erring  women  in  Buffalo. 

—  Jennie  Foster,  a  servant-girl  in  Alleghany 
City,  Penn.,  has  gone  to  England  to  get  a  for¬ 
tune  of  $  165,000  in  gold.  'Phose  are  good 
wages. 

—  The  German  actress  Hedwige  Raabe,  who 
is  soon  to  visit  this  country,  was  married  in 
Berlin  last  month  to  the  distinguished  tenor 
Niemann. 

—  Mark  Twain,  having  sold  his  interest  in  the 
Buffalo  Express,  has  gone  to  Elmira  to  live, 
threatening  to  abandon  pen-and-ink  labor  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

—  A  Macon  (Ga.)  paper  calls  attention  to  a 
minister  of  that  place,  who  carries  an  ugly  pistol 
in  the  long  coat  peculiar  to  his  cloth,  it  dubs 
him  the  “  armed  missionary.” 

—  Baron  Dudevant,  the  husband  of  Madame 
George  Sand,  died  at  Barbastc,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lot-et-Garonne,  on  the  8th  of  this 
month.  He  was  seventy-six  years  old. 

—  Prince  Charles  of  Roumania  is  declared  to 
be  in  such  perpetual  dread  of  assassination  that 
he  never  lies  down  to  slc'ep  without  stationing 
half  a  dozen  guards  in  his  bcd-chamber. 

—  Madame  Rudersdorf  and  the  English 
tenor  Cummings  have  been  engaged  to  sing  at 
the  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Etoston  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  next  month. 

—  Madame  Parepa-Rosa,  who  is  still  in  Lon¬ 
don,  is  so  seriously  ill  that  her  medical  advisers 
have  ordered  complete  rest.  Her  d^but  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  has  therefore  been  post¬ 
poned. 

—  Dion  Boucicanlt,  notwithstanding  the  largo 
revenue  from  his  numerous  dramas,  is  reported 
to  be  once  more  in  financial  embarrassment,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  disproportion  between  bis  income  and 
his  expenditures. 

—  The  Independanee  Belye  announces  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Victor  Hugo  to  Brussels,  accompanied 
by  his  son,  Francois  Victor  Hugo,  and  his 
daughter-in  law.  The  poet  has  been  terribly  dis¬ 
gusted  by  the  masquerade  of  the  Hotel  dc  Villo 
in  Paris. 

—  Mrs.  AUibone,  wife  of  the  author  of  the 
“  Dictionary  of  Authors,”  acted  as  her  husband’s 
amanuensis,  and  copied  30,000  large  foolscap 
pages  for  the  press,  besides  doing  a  great  deal  of 
other  work,  as  looking  up  and  verifying  dates, 
facts,  ftc. 

—  A  London  correspondent  says  that  Queen 
Victoria  visits  Prince  Albert’s  tomb  every  day 
at  Windsor,  places  a  basket  of  fresh  flowers  near 
it,  reads  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  kneels  down,  and 
offers  up  a  prayer  that  she  may  meet  him  in  the 
world  to  come. 

—  The  former  Lady  Bulwer,  who  has  been 
living  very  quietly  of  late  years,  seldom  going 
into  society,  is  stated  to  have  been  writing  a  re¬ 
ligious  novel,  illustrating  the  conversion  of  a 
fashionable  woman  o  the  world  through  a  long 
series  of  attlictions. 

—  Bob  Carson,  the  famous  mountaineer  and 
trapper,  who  has  had  as  many  adventures  ns  his 
brother  Kit  Carson,  still  lives  on  the  Missouri 
river,  near  the  town  of  Arrow  Rock,  and  is  hale 
and  vigorous,  and  fond  of  stirring  scenes  and 
intense  excitement  as  in  his  early  youth. 
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HIGH  I  wish  to  remark,  — 

T  T  And  my  lan  juage  is  plun,  — 

That  for  ways  that  are  dark 
And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 
llie  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar. 

Which  the  same  I  would  rise  to  explain. 


Ah  Sin  was  his  name ; 

And  1  snail  not  deny 
In  regard  to  the  same 

What  that  name  might  imply ; 

But  his  smile  it  was  pensive  and  childlike 
As  I  frequent  remarked  to  Bill  Nye. 


It  was  August  the  third  ; 

And  quite  sotl  was  the  skies ; 

AVhich  it  might  be  inferred 
'lliat  Ah  Sin  was  likewise ; 

Yet  he  played  it  that  day  u|)on  William 
And  me  in  a  way  1  despise. 


ivl 


WHICH  W£  Hail  A  SHALL  UAH£. 


TILL  AT  LAST  HE  I'UT  DOWN  A  IIIGIIT  BOWEK. 


Which  we  bad  a  small  game. 

And  Ah  Sin  took  a  hand ; 

It  was  Euchre.  The  same 
He  did  not  understand ; 

But  he  smiled  as  he  sat  by  the  table, 

With  the  smile  that  was  childlike  and  bland. 


Yet  the  cards  th^  were  stocked 
In  a  way  that  I  grieve, 

And  my  feelings  were  shocked 
At  the  state  of  Nye’s  sleeve, 

Which  was  stuffed  full  of  aces  and  bowers 
And  the  same  with  intent  to  deceive. 
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TllK  THAT  KXSUliJI. 


Then  I  looked  up  at  Nye, 

And  he  gazed  up  at  me ; 

Ar.d  he  rose  -with  a  sigh. 

And  he  said,  “  Can  this  be  ? 

We  are  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor,' 
And  he  went  for  that  heathen  Chinee 


But  the  hands  that  were  pla}e<l 
By  that  heathen  Chinee, 

And  the  points  that  he  made 
Were  (juite  frightful  to  see,  — 

Till  at  last  he  put  down  a  right  bower. 
Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  unto  m. 


In  the  scene  that  ensued 
I  did  not  take  a  hand. 

But  the  door  it  was  strewed 
Like  the  leaves  on  the  strand 
With  the  cards  that  Ah  Sin  had  been  hiding, 
In  the  game  ‘‘  he  did  not  understand.” 


IX  ms  SLEEVES  HE  ir.vn  TWEXTr-Forn  packs. 


Which  is  why  I  remark, 

And  my  language  is  plain, 

That  for  ways  that  are  dark, 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain. 

The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar, — 
Which  the  same  I  am  fiee  to  maintain. 


In  his  sleeves,  which  were  long, 

Ho  had  twenty-four  packs,  — 

Which  was  coming  it  strong, 

Yet  I  state  but  the  facts ; 

And  we  found  on  his  nails,  which  were  taper, 
What  is  frequent  in  tapers, — that ’s  wax. 


t 
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LOTTERY  TICKET  No.  3060. 

'IIT’E  were  a  party  of  six,  —  a  West  African 

T  T  governor  and  his  wife,  a  commissary-gen¬ 
eral  and  his  Wile,  a  chief  justice,  and  your 
humble  servant.  A  fever-stricken  lot  we  were, 
and  had  Just  escaped  with  our  lives  from  an  epi¬ 
demic  to  recruit  health  and  strength  in  the 
salubrious  climate  of  Tcneritfe, —  that  beautiful 
island-province  of  Old  Spain. 

We  had  money  to  spend  ;  as  why  should  we 
not,  coming  from  the  Gold  and  Ivory  Coast  1 
and  only  required  the  health  to  enjoy  it.  We 
had  great  animal  spirits,  too,  notwithstanding 
a  manifest  attenuation  of  our  material  persons, 
and  were  thoroughly  determined,  curpeit  diem, 
not  a  day  should  pass  without  its  excitement,  — 
some  excursion,  or  picnic,  or  supper  party,  or 
something. 

We  waited  on  the  governor-general  and  were 
received  with  a  flourish  of  trum]>ets,  rather  in¬ 
consistent  with  his  Excellency’s  occupation,  as 
we  came  upon  him,  coat  otf,  lopping  the  dead 
leaves  of  his  favorite  tree-camellia.  Then  his 
Excellency  and  suite  returned  our  call,  when  we 
happened  to  be  out;  which  was  better  luck,  I 
must  say,  than  a  repetition  of  the  painful  inter¬ 
view  that  had  taken  place  in  the  saloon  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  House,  where  broken  English,  and 
worse  attempts  at  Spanish,  had  almost  con¬ 
founded  and  angered  us  into  something  despe¬ 
rate. 

Still,  this  was  insufllcient  excitement  for  eman¬ 
cipated  coast  ofliciols.  We  required  a  fresh 
stimulant, —  something  novel  and  startling  and 
extravagant. 

“  I  have  it !  ”  said  the  governor  one  morning, 
to  our  great  relief,  os  we  sat  at  breakfast  silent 
and  moody  aroud  the  table-iTItote  of  the  only 
English  hotel  in  Santa  Cruz,  “  just  the  very 
thing  !  What  can  be  more  wildly  intensely  de¬ 
lightful  than  —  than  gambling  ?  " 

The  ladies  shuddered  and  looked  dismayed. 

“  1  don’t  mean  that  we  should  drop  into  the 
casino  next  door  and  stake  our  sovereigns  on  the 
monte-table  ;  but  why  should  wc  not  go  in  for 
the  lottery  ?  ” 

“  What 'lottery  I  ”  we  all  asked  in  a  breath. 

“  Why,  the  Madrid  great  prize  lottery ;  sec 
here  is  all  about  it. 

And  then  he  read  aloud  an  English  translation 
of  a  circular,  setting  forth  the  advantages  and  in¬ 
ducements  of  a  ticket  in  the  great  lottery  of  the 
year:  highest  prize  jC  20,000  sterling,  and  150 
other  prizes  ranging  downwards  so  low  as  £  10, 
but  nothing  short  of  that  amount ;  the  ticket 
itself  costing  the  moderate  sum  of  £  7. 

“  Now  there  are  six  of  us,”  he  went  on  ;  “  and 
if  I  can  induce  Mr.  Robinson,  our  landlord,  to 
take  the  seventh  share,  it  will  only  come  to  a 
pound  each, —  not  much  to  lose  and  so  much  to 
gain.  What  say  you  all  ?  ” 

Of  course  we  agreed ;  and  our  chief  sallied 
forth  to  confer  with  our  host  and  to  purchase  the 
ticket. 

“  It ’s  all  right,  I  have  it, —  veiy  well  I  went 
in  time,  for  it  was  the  very  last  IcR ;  how  lucky 
we  arc !  ”  exclaimed  the  governor  on  his  return 
a  few  hours  later ;  and  he  flourished  the  lottery 
ticket  before  our  eyes. 

“I  hope  it  will  stick  to  us,”  remarked  the 
judge,  doubtingiv. 

”  It  is  sure  to  be  a  prize,”  prophesied  our  san¬ 
guine  Irish  friend,  the  commissary-general. 

“  At  all  events,  ‘  never  venture  never  have,’  ” 
I  added,  hopefully ;  but  the  ladies  remained 
silent. 

“  And  now,”  continued  the  governor,  “  since 
we  cannot  possibly  learn  tlie  result  for  some 
weeks,  siippwe  we  pass  the  time  elsewhere  than 
in  this  hot  city.  We  have  seen  all  that  is  to  be 
seen ;  and,  for  my  part,  1  am  sick  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  the  crowded  piazza,  aad  the  mole,  and 
Nelson’s  wound.*  We  want  rest  and  refreshing 
breezes  in  the  highlands ;  let  us  betake  ourselves 
to  the  mountain  brow,  to  Oratava,  the  Villa  of 
the  Peak.” 

The  proposition  was  hailed  with  the  delight 
of  people  who  had  nothing  better  to  suggest ; 
but  a  difiSculty  presented  itself  at  the  outset  in 
the  fact  that  none  of  us,  except  the  chief  justice, 
understood  a  word  of  the  language;  and  in  a 
Spanish  hotel  we  should  be  all  adrift. 

However,  in  our  distress  and  perplexity  a  dent 
ex'machum  presented  himself  in  the  person  of  an 
English-speaking  Spanish  gentleman  who  came 
to  call  upon  us ;  and,  on  the  case  being  stated  to 
him,  he  informed  us  that  he  was  himself  desirous 
of  visiting  Oratava,  and  would  gladly  do  so  in 
our  company. 

Accordingly,  next  day  saw  us  all  wending  our 
way  across  the  island  in  an  omnibus  drawn  by 
a  triangular  arrangement,  of  first  a  mule,  as 
leader,  then  two  mules,  and  then  two  horses  in 
the  shafts.  The  day  was  bright,  warm  and  ex¬ 
hilarating,  the  pace  rapid,  and  the  scenery  ex¬ 
quisite  and  sublime ;  more  especially  when  we 
reached  an  elevated  jilatean  tnat  commanded  a 
full  view  of  the  far-famed  Peak,  and  the  iron- 
bound  coast-line  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
washed  by  mightiest  breakers.  But  I  have  no 
intention  of  being  descriptive ;  abler  pens  than 
mine  have  failed  in  the  attempt  to  word-paint 
this  garden  of  the  Hesperides ;  I  am  only  linger¬ 
ing  en  route  in  a  tantMizing  mood,  to  pile  up 
your  agony  as  regards  “  No.  .3060.” 

Our  days  passed  pleasantly  at  Oratava.  There 
were  gardens  to  visit,  ferns  to  collect,  and  an 
antediluvian  tree  to  gaze  wondcringly  at  in  its 
grand  decay.  Wc  took  long  rides,  too,  in  the 
neighborho^ ;  and  actually  handled  the  lava 
that,  in  days  of  yore,  had  swept  down  the  sides 

*  Lord  Nelson  knt  bls  right  arm  at  the  assaolt  on  Santa 
Cms,  Teneriffi,  17M. 


of  the  great  mountain.  We  descended  into  the 
sultry  lowlands  and  we  climbed  the  snow-capped 
Peak,  thus  diversifying  our  temperature  within 
the  hour,  — 

**  Fur  there  may  be  snow  on  the  moantain-top, 

While  there ’s  beat  in  the  vaiier  below.’’ 

Time  jiassed  unnoticed  by  all  except  by  two 
of  us,  myself  and  our  worthy  friend  and ’inter¬ 
preter,  the  Spaniard.  Proj^rly  speaking  this 
^ntleman  was  not  a  Spaniard,  although  he 
wished  to  be  considered  one,  nor  even  was  be  a 
native  of  Tencritfe.  He  was  a  settler  from 
Gibraltar,  and,'  as  all  the  initiated  know,  such 
individuals  arc  yclept  “  Rock-Scorpions  ”  ;  as  a 
Rock-Scorpion,  therefore,  I  shall  speak  of  him 
henceforth. 

With  him  I  concocted  an  abominable  scheme. 
It  was  the  day  that  the  news  of  the  lottery 
might  arrive  from  Madrid,  und  u7iy  should  wc  not 
anticipote  it  t 

It  was  a  vile,  nnfeeling,  disgraceful  undertak¬ 
ing,  as  you  sliMl  see ;  but  once  the  devil  took 
possession  of  us  (and  in  no  other  way  can  I  ac¬ 
count  for  it)  we  entered  heart  and  soul  into 
carrying  out  the  details  of  the  plot  as  completely 
as  our  means  would  permit  of. 

Imprimis,  we-  required  ofticial  paper,  and  in 
the  ill-supplied  shops  of  Oratava  none  was  to 
be  had ;  no  paper  was,  in  fact,  procurable  ex¬ 
cept  “  gold-edged  post,”  quite  unfltted  for  our 
purpose.  However,  we  made  the  best  of  it.  I 
snipped  the  edges  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
when  folded  lengthwise  the  document  assumed 
a  formidable  shape.  But  even  this  fictitious  re-  | 
semblance  to  ”  an  official  ”  was  denied  us,  as 
the  largest  envelope  in  the  stationery  establish-  j 
ment  was  not  so  large  as  some  I  had  myself,  | 
and  they  were  small  enough.  On  the  subject- 
matter  and  style  of  composition  wc  were,  there-  I 
fore,  compellM  to  rely,  and  in  this  respect  we  ! 
were  not  mistaken.  \ 

I  was  aware  that  it  bad  been  arranged  by  the  . 
governor  with  Mr.  Robinson  of  the  English  ho¬ 
tel  in  Santa  Cruz,  that  should  the  steamer  ar¬ 
rive  at  any  unusual  hour  so  as  to  prevent  him  ' 
sending  the  news  by  the  ordinary  post,  and  I 
should  our  ticket.  No.  3060,  be  the  winner  of  | 
a  prize,  a  special  messenger  should  be  despatched 
with  the  happy  intelligence. 

Accordinyy  the  Rock-Scorpion  and  I  invest-  ' 
ed  in  a  small  boy  mounted  on  a  mule,  and  we  , 
instructed  the  imp  in  what  manner  he  was  to  : 
act  I 

These  preparations  made  to  our  entire  satis-  | 
faction,  wc  joined  our  party,  and  sat  down  com-  j 
posedly  to  the  olla  podridu  set  before  us. 

“  Good  gracious !  this  is  actually  the  1  st  of  ! 
April !  ”  exclaimed  the  governor,  us  he  helped 
the  dish,  “  the  day  the  steamer  from  Lisbon  is  ! 
due ;  I  wonder  shall  we  hear  anything !  I 
don’t  think  Robinson  will  disappoint  us  if  wc 
have  had  any  luck.”  I 

“  You  are  too  sanguine,  dear ;  do  be  less 
hopeful  and  wc  may  win  something,”  said  his 
wife. 

“  For  my  part  I  have  never  given  the  thing  a  ' 
second  thought,”  boasted  the  chief  justice  ;  “  the 
chances  ore  a  thousand  to  one  against  us ;  be¬ 
sides,  I  put  little  faith  in  these  government- 
managed  lotteries.  Indeed,  I  disapprove  of 
such  gambling  sources  of  revenue  for  any.  re¬ 
spectable  country.” 

“  Thank  you  for  your  opinion  of  us,”  returned 
the  Rock-Scorpion,  sarcastically ;  “  but  still,  I 
don’t  suppose  you  would  object  to  win  a  prize 
from  us,  would  you  t  ” 

“  I  should  n’t,  at  any  rate,”  put  in  the  com¬ 
missary-general. 

“Nor  I,  dear,”  whispered  his  better-half; 

for  I  should  know  what  to  do  with  such  a 
godsend.” 

“  O,  don’t  desecrate  the  name ;  remember, 
this  is  a  gambling  transaction,”  cried  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  wife,  who  caught  the  expression.  “  I 
really  believe  1  should  tremble  to  touch  money 
won  so  easily.  I  agree  with  the  judge,  it  can¬ 
not  be  right  or  proper,  —  it ’s  nae  canny.” 

“  Halloa !  what  is  the  row  below  ?  ”  I  cried, 
on  recognizing  the  clatter  of  the  mule’s  hoofs 
entering  the  paved  jxUio  of  the  establishment. 
An  unintelligible  shout  now  resounded  in  the 
quadrangular  courtyard,  and  involuntarily  we 
all  start^  to  our  feet,  then,  impelled  by  irresist¬ 
ible  curiosity,  rnsheil  to  the  gallery  overlooking 
the  vard,  and  craned  our  necks  to  catch  sight 
of  the  indubitable  “  special  messenger.”  But 
almost  immediately  dignity  and  decorum  re¬ 
turned  to  us  and  wo  resumra  our  seats  silently 
at  the  table. 

I  noticed  that  we  all  closed  our  lips  very 
closely  (I  did  so  I  suppose  from  sympathy),  and 
that  a  pallid  hue  seemed  to  pervade  our  faces. 

It  certainly  seemed  an  age  until  our  lugubri¬ 
ous  waiter  slowly  entered  the  room  and  handed 
a  broadly-sealed  letter  to  the  governor. 

“  ‘  El  Goberoador  de - y  los  cstrangcros 

Ingleses,’  ”  he  read  aloud ;  “  yes,  there  is  no 
mistaking  thePillarsof  Hercules,”  his  Excellency 
went  on,  glancing  at  the  dollar-impressed  seal ; 
and  here  in  the  corner  is  a  memo,  from  Robin¬ 
son,  — '  Please  pay  the  messenger  a  dollar  and 
a  half.’  Certainly,  —  certainly;  here,  Juan, 
money  for  the  messenger,  —  feed  him  too”; 
and  he  placed  a  handful  of  silver  in  the  waiter’s 
hand.  “  And  now  I  think  I  have  earned  the 
right  to  open  this  official  from  the  lottery-office 
at  Santa  Cruz ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  < 
read  it;  however,  it  is  certain  that  wc  have  , 
won  a  prize,  and,  great  or  small,  it  is  entirely 
my  doing.  I  shall,  therefore,  claim  you  all  a^  | 
my  guests  for  another  month,  and  we  shall  ' 
spend  it  in  Madeira.  Du  you  consent  ?  I 

“  O  yes,  yes !  ”  we  all  cried ;  “  but  do  open  I 
the  letter,”  i 


He  broke  the  seal  rudely,  abstracted  the  doc¬ 
ument  within,  and  flung  the  envclo|ie  under  the 
table.  Our  excitement  Itccaino  intense. 

“  Well,  what  is  it '!  ”  asked  one  of  the  ladies, 
impatiently. 

“  I  cannot  make  it  out ;  the  figures  are 
many  but  the  amount  is  stated  in  fuertes,  —  dol¬ 
lars  ;  do  you  rend  the  letter,  judge.”  And  his 
Excellenev  handed  the  missive  across  to  the  im¬ 
perturbable  chief  justice,  who  translated  it 
slowly  with  all  his  circumlocution,  ]>ausing  for 
a  moment  as  he  came  to  the  figures.  It  was 
merely  a  stiff  and  formal  announcement  from 
the  secrettury  to  inform  his  Excellency  and  the 
other  English  strangers  sojourning  in  the  Island 
that  their  ticket  in  the  Madrid  lottery.  No. 
3U6U,  was  the  successful  holder  of  a  prize  which, 
reduced  to  English  currency,  amounted  to  the 
round  sum  of  £  9,000  sterling ! 

Stunned  we  were  at  first  and  utterly  confound¬ 
ed  ;  then,  as  the  Irish  commissary-general  found 
his  voice  and  uttered  a  warwhoop  of  joy,  we  all 
joined  in  a  jubilant  shout,  and  madness  ruled 
the  hour. 

Of  course  I  was  bound  to  be  especially  ex¬ 
travagant,  and  I  must  say  my  joy  mis  extrava¬ 
gant. 

“  Well,  say  what  one  will,  the  love  of  jiclf  is 
only  human  nature  after  all,”  remarks  the 
chief  justice,  sententiously.  “  I  must  congratu¬ 
late  you,  my  dear  friends,  on  our  exceeding 
great  good  fortune.”  And  the  judge  gravely 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  us  all  in  turn. 
“  It  is  n’t  every  day  that  you  and  I  (addressing 
me)  come  in  for  X  1,285,  I4s.,  3| j. ;  that  is 
our  share  and  Mr.  Robinson’s,  you  know”  (for 
he  had  made  a  rapid  mental  calculation  while 
some  of  us  were  going  through  the  slow  process 
of  ]>encil  and  paper.  '*  Of  course  you  married 
folks  arc  entitled  to  double  shares.’' 

“  What !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  -  to  her  hus¬ 

band,  the  commissary-general,  “  can  it  indeed 
be  possible  that  we  are  actually  in  ]>08SCssion  of, 
—  of,  let  me  see  (and  jwncil  and  pa|)er  went  to 
work)  “  of —  O,  delightful !  —  £  2,57 1  8«.  Id.  1 
Now,  John,  you  must  promise  me  one  thing  at 
once,”  —  and  she  drew  his  head  down  lovingly, 
so  as  to  impart  her  proposition  whisiK'ringly,  — 
“  you  must  put  one  thousand  iu  the  Bank  of 
England  for  Tommy,  and  let  the  interest  accu¬ 
mulate  until  he  conies  of  age.  Won’t  you  prom¬ 
ise,  dear  ?  ”  . 

The  words  reached  me,  and  for  the  first  time, 
strange  as  it  may  ap]>car,  the  villany  of  the 
trick  I  was  playing  struck  me  as  with  its  open 
palm  on  the  cheek,  and  I  felt  the  very  roots  of 
my  hair  grow  red.  Tommy  was  their  little 
bov,  eight  vears  old,  at  school  in  England. 

Ilut  the  Lill  had  been  set  a  rolling  down  hill 
now,  and  for  the  life  of  mo  I  could  not  stop  it. 
I  could  not  find  words  to  tell  them  it  was  all  a 
cruel,  wretched,  merciless  imposture.  I  became 
for  the  nonce  a  speechless  hypocrite,  and  kept 
up  the  farce  with  a  nervous  eagerness  that  must 
have  been  quickly  detected  had  they  been  in 
their  sober  senses. 

All  I  could  do  was  to  jump  about  und  clap 
my  hands  like  a  drivelling  idiot,  but  in  their 
present  state  of  delirium,  any  passionate  excess 
was  unheeded. 

It  was  soon  felt  by  all  that  the  dinner-table 
was  no  place  to  discuss  private  intentions,  and 
as,  of  course,  no  one  could  eat,  wc  separated  into 
natural  groups.  The  governor  and  his  wife  en¬ 
tered  the  big  sitting-room  and  seated  themselves 
in  close  conference  on  a  sofa  in  a  remote  corner. 
The  commissary- general  and  his  spouse  retired 
to  their  rooms  to  talk  of  little  Tommy  and  that 
bargain  about  the  thousand  ]>oands ;  while  the 
chief  justice,  who  had  at  length  caught  tlie  ])re- 
vailing  enthusiasm,  seized  me  closely  by  the  arm 
and  muttered,  gutturollv, 

“  Come  out  und  waA, —  I  want  »ir  !  Hung 
it,  man  !  ”  he  went  on  us  wo  gained  the  street, 
“  I  despise  wealth  and  only  regard  money  for 
the  comforts  it  brings ;  but  to  give  away  a 
pound  haphazard  and  to  get  back  1,285/.  14s. 
3ji/  all  for  nothing !  —  come,  step  out !  ” 

He  was  tall,  and  I  um  short,  und  his  strides 
were  long.  I  tell  you  I  had  to  keep  at  a  run  by 
his  side  during  that  six-mile  walk  up  hill  und 
down  dale. 

He  spoke  not  again  until  wc  reached  the 
hotel :  no  doubt  his  thoughts  were  given  up  to 
the  contemplation  of  our  wonderful  luck,  and 
he  was  mentally  reviewing  the  scene  at  the 
table. 

Suddenly  wc  encountered  the  waiter. 

“  I  wish  I  hud  seen  that  messenger, —  where 
is  he  1  Did  you  give  him  tlie  money  1  ”  asked 
the  judge,  in  Spanish. 

“  No,  seBor,’’  was  Juan’s  reply  ;  the  muchacJio 
hod  disappeared,  he  (Juan)  nad  returned  the 
dinero  to  his  Excellency,  and  the  latter  had  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  keep  so  much,  —  and  the  lugu¬ 
brious  creature  displayed  to  our  view  five  bright 
shillings. 

“  Very  extraordinary  I  ”  murmured  the  judjra 
appealingly  to  me,  and  his  face  fell  in  a  fearfully 
portentous  manner.  I  felt  a  cold  shiver  nin 
down  my  back  and  a  strange  buskiness  in  my 
throat,  but  I  was  not  obliged  to  say  anything, 
BO  we  harried  up  stairs. 

“The  me  senger  has  gone  back  to  Santa 
Cruz  without  his  douceur,”  said  the  governor  in 
a  reassuring  tone,  advancing  to  us.  “  Poor 
boy !  be  could  nut  of  course  read  Robinson’s 
nemo.,  and  perhaps  thought  that  he  was  not  to 
be  paid  until  his  return  ;  it  don’t  matter  much, 
but  let  me  tell  you  what  does.  I  have  just  been 
relating  to  my  wife  a  circumstance  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  in  Spain  years  ag;o.  This  is  not 
the  first  time,  I  should  tell  you,  that  I  have  dab¬ 
bled  in  lotteries,  and  ou  one  occasion  when  my 


brother  and  I  were  staying  at  Madrid,  we  took 
a  ticket  in  a  small  lottery.  The  ticket  was  only 
a  couple  of  dollars,  and  the  highest  prize  was  one 
hundred  pounds.  We  won  it !  This  is  (lerbaps 
why  my  ambitious  thoughts  made  me  imagine 
that  wo  had  a  chance  of  the  twenty  thousand 

riunds  now.  But  wc  have  done  very  well  and 
should  not  grumble.  When  wc  went  to  the 
office  next  day  to  be  paid,  what  do  you  think 
they  offered  us  ?  Coppers,  sir,  cojqiers  !  “  Gold 
ami  silver  have  we  none,”  they  told  us,  “  take 
the  coppers  or  leave  them.”  They  were  ]iilcd 
up  in  bags  in  a  corner  ready  counted  for  us,  and 
what  were  we  to  do  ?  Of  course  we  took  them  ; 
but  gracious  I  what  a  job  it  was.  I  had  first  to 
go  to  the  alcalde  and  obtain  from  him  a  guard 
of  soldiers ;  then  we  hired  men  and  wheelbar¬ 
rows,  and  in  this  way  conveyed  our  hundred 
pound  of  coppers  to  our  hotel  Now  think  of  it 
for  a  moment,  if  they  played  us  the  same  trick 
here, —  uine  thousand  pounds  iu  coppers  I  Gold, 
as  you  are  aware,  is  at  a  high  premium ;  so  are 
bills  of  exchange :  no  chance  of  our  being  paid 
by  either  medium.  My  belief,  then,  is  that  they 
will  pay  us  in  silver,  and  mv  idea  is  this :  os  the 
secretary  directs  us  to  attentl  at  the  office  to-mor¬ 
row  to  present  our  ticket  and  receive  our  prize, 
I  propose  that  you  and  I  ”  (addressing  me)  “  ride 
down  to-night  to  Santa  Cruz  by  moonlight.  It 
is  only  twenty-seven  miles,  and  we  ’ll  take  our 
time  and  be  ready  after  breakfast  to  attend  when 
the  lottery  -  ticket  office  opens  at  ten  o’clock. 
'Phen,  when  we  ascertain  their  method  of  paying 
us  we  can  make  our  arrangements.  I  shall  ask 
my  friend  the  governor  for  a  military  guard, 
and  we  can  cart  the  bags  of  silver  up  here  fur 
distribution.  Now  go  out  and  hire  two  strong 
and  sure-footed  ponies,  and  direct  them  to  be 
sent  here  for  us  after  supper.” 

Naturally  I  had  to  comply,  but  my  heart  mis¬ 
gave  me  as  I  passed  out,  to  notice  that  the' la¬ 
dies  were  iu  close  consultation,  and  that  the 
secretary’s  letter  was  in  one  of  their  hands. 

All  this  while  the  Rock-Scorpion  was  disre¬ 
garded  and  forgotten  by  everybody.  He  had 
felt  himself  de  trap,  and  £ad  betaken  himself  to 
his  chamber,  but  I  now  passed  him  in  the  ve¬ 
randa,  on  his  way  to  the  sitting-room,  as  I 
hurried  out. 

I  hurried  out  indeed,  but  not  u^n  the  errand 
I  had  undertaken,  but  to  thioK,  —  think,  — 
think.  My  head  ached  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
wrong  I  was  inflicting, — with  the  miserable 
dread  of  discovery  before  I  could  explain  mat¬ 
ters,  and  with  the  innumerable  plans  that  I 
formed  and  rejected  to  break  the  killing,  unpar¬ 
donable  news  that  No.  3060  was  a  delusion  and 
u  snare. 

When  I  returned  to  the  sitting-room  I  found 
our  party  in  confusion,  and  a  very  Babel  of 
voices  in  hot  dispute  concerning  the  letter. 

“  I  say  that  gold-edged  paper  was  never  used 
in  an  official  form  before ;  look  at  that :  it  is 
plain  that  the  vile  wretch,  whoever  he  is,  that 
lias  played  us  thisdastardly  trick,  tried  to  clip  off' 
all  the  gold,  but  left  so  much  to  tell  the  tale  !  ” 
—  and  the  governor’s  wife,  who  was  the  speak¬ 
er,  held  up  to  view  the  tiniest  bit  of  gold-edge 
at  a  corner  of  the  abominable  production. 

“  That,  coupled  with  the  disappearance  of  tlie 
messenger,  is  conclusive  evidence  in  my  opinion,” 
assented  the  chief  justice. 

“Oil  huvecx])Iaiued  bis  absence,  I  thought,” 
said  the  governor,  who  still  hoped  against 
hope. 

“  If  I  thought  it  was  a  trick  played  us  by  any 
garlic-eating  Spaniard,”  growl^  the  Irish  com- 
missary-geiieral,  looking  ominously  across  at 
the  trembling  Rock-Scorpion,  and  elevating  his 
voice  as  he  went  along,  “  I  would  grip  my 
bliickthoni  by  this  ”  —  and  he  grasped  it  in  the 
middle  —  “  and  I  would  clutch  the  fellow  tight 
round  the  throat,  so,”  —  and  ho  perfonned  the 
mimic  gesture  —  “  und  I  would  thrash  him  with¬ 
in  an  inch  of  his  miserable  life.  I  would,  by 
heavens !  ” 

His  wife  meantime  had  disappeared  from  the 
room  and  returned  os  be  finished  with  that  fierce 
vow  of  ven^ance. 

Irrepressible  tears  coursed  down  her  cheeks 
as  she  advanced  to  the  group  with  an  envelope 
in  her  hand. 

“  A  Manchester  envelope  never  came  out  of 
a  Spanish  lottery  office,”  she  sobbed  forth. 
“  See  there,  —  there  is  the  trade-mark  !  O,  poor 
little  'Toniiny,  how  hard  it  is  to  bear  this  cruel 
disappointment  1  ”  —  and  she  leaned  against  her 
big  angry  husband. 

“  Wny  don’t  you  suggest  something  1  ”  asked 
the  judge,  suddenly  turning  sharp  round  tow¬ 
ards  poor  silent  shivering  me.  “  Do  you  think 
it  a  noax,  a  contemptible,  nnfeeling,  practical 
Joke  at  our  expense,  or  what  do  you  think  1  ” 

“  1  can’t  think,”  1  returned,  sadly,  —  and  it 
was  certainly  the  best  answer  I  could  have 
made,  —  for  we  were  evidently  suspected,  —  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Rock-Scorpion  and  I 
left  the  room,  and  I  made  him,  on  pain  of  an 
immediate  sound  beating  from  that  awful  black¬ 
thorn,  indite  another  letter  setting  forth  that  the 
secretary  was  sorry  to  inform  the  English  stran¬ 
gers  that  3060  was  not  the  number  of  the  win¬ 
ning  ticket,  that  the  right  figure  was  3061 .  It  was 
a  poor,  lame  attempt  at  getting  out  of  the  scrape, 
a  sort  of  hysterical  won’t-you-forgive-me  style  of 
thing,  and  I  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  it.  But 
it  was  transmitted  to  the  governor  in  due  course, 
and  when  he  opened  it  the  farce  was  at  an  end, 
the  tragedy  commenced. 

Some  people  never  credit  a  thing  entirely  un¬ 
til  they  see  it  in  black  and  white ;  and  there  it 
was  in  black  and  white,  in  mean,  base,  deceitful 
words  that  seemed  to  shrink  from  showing  them- 
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selves  in  patent  black  and  white.  It  was  the 
straw  that  broke  the  ciimers  back. 

“I  wonld  n’t  have  played  such  a  trick  on  a 
cat,”  sighed  the  governor,  as  the  flush  of  incip¬ 
ient  fever  monnted  to  his  brow  and  he  retired 
to  his  room,  followed  silently  by  his  wife. 

The  commissary-general  advanced  a  step  and 
clutched  his  blackthorn  menacingly,  but  yield¬ 
ing  to  his  gentle  wife  he,  too,  quietly  with¬ 
drew. 

For  an  instant  the  chief  justice  hesitated  and 
glared  with  frenzied  eve  at  the  two  miserable 
culprits  on  the  sofa,  then  seizing  his  hat  he 
planted  it  firmly  on  the  back  of  his  head  and 
stalked  out  of  the  house  into  the  noiseless 
streets  and  on,  on,  on,  over  mountain  and 
plain  seven-and-twenty  miles  down  into  Santa 
Cruz. 

How  I  passed  that  night  I  cannot  tell ;  it  was 
not  in  beti  ;  a  stupor  overcame  me  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  remained  on  that  hard  horse-hair  sofa. 
The  sight  of  the  Rock-Seorpion  I  loathed,  and  I 
told  him  so.  As,  therefore,  he  had  no  friend 
left  among  us  he  departed  at  daylight ;  and  1 
have  not  since  set  eyes  upon  him. 

A  physician  was  summoned  next  morning  to 
attend  the  governor,  and  he  recommended 
change  to  the  mild  warmth  of  Santa  Cruz  so 
soon  as  his  Kxeellency  could  be  safely  moved. 

There  was,  therefore,  goo<l  c.xcuse  for  them 
to  remain  in  their  nwms ;  hut  so  also  did  the 
commis.sary-general  and  his  wife,  without  ex¬ 
cuse.  It  was  evident  I  was  to  be  “  cut  ”  ;  and 
I  sat  down  to  a  sorrowful  meal  all  alone  and 
choking  with  mioglc<l  remorse  and  pain. 

So  passed  that  day  and  another.  On  the 
tliinl,  the  governor  was  to  leave,  and  he  was 
resting  in  the  big  sitting-room  awaiting  his  con- 
ve^nce  when  I  chanced  to  enter. 

The  sight  of  him  as  he  lay  there  jmle  and  de- 
jectetl  oppressed  me  greatly  ;  I  think  tears  filled 
my  eyes,  for,  noticing  my  emotion,  he  held  out 
his  hand  and  pardoned  me. 

‘‘  I  feel  sure  you  had  no  idea  of  the  length 
YOU  were  going  to,”  he  said,  simply;  “  but,  my 
j>ov,  remember  that  nuri  s<icrn  James  is  univer¬ 
sal,  and  that  you  hurt  a  man  to  the  quick  when 
you  touch  his  pocket  That  money  was  ours  to 
all  intents  and  purpo.ses  ;  we  had  already  deter¬ 
mined  what  to  do  with  it,  and  you  have  deprived 
us  of  that  plea.sure.  It  was  the  most  dangerous 
of  practical  jokes. 

lie  spoke  trulv,  but  reproof  was  nnneeded ; 
the  crime  carried  its  own  punishment. 

Little  further  passed  at  our  interview,  and  he 
left  shortly  after  for  Santa  Cruz,  while  I,  re¬ 
lieved  beyond  measure  by  our  reconciliation, 
sallied  out  for  a  day’s  excursion. 

I  returned  late  in  the  evening  and  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  my  solitary  supi>cr,  when  suddenly 
my  Irish  friend  opened  his  door  and  came  for¬ 
ward. 

“  The  governor  has  made  up  with  you,  I 
understand,”  he  said  almost  gruffly :  “  and  so 
shall  I.  'Tip  us  your  fist,  old  lioy.  I  can’t 
bear  to  see  you  all  alone,  and  yet  I  hate  you,  for 
you  have  nearly  killed  me  and  my  poor  wife  ”  ; 
—  and  he  squeezed  my  hand  unmercifully  —  but 
you  are  not  out  of  the  wood  yet,  let  me  tell  you ; 
you  forget  that  the  judge  was  n’t  such  an  ohl 
iriend  of  yours,  and  he  is  not  so  weak  as  to  make 
up  in  a  hurrv,  not  without  satisfaction  yon  un¬ 
derstand  J  Remember,  yon  are  in  a  foreign 
country ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  ho  has  writ¬ 
ten  to  me  to  the  effect  that  he  will  have  you 
out.” 

It  was  not  a  comforting  reflection  that  instant¬ 
ly  ocenrred  to  my  mind  :  “  Have  you  cscnjicd 
the  perils  of  pestilential  Africa  to  fall  now  by 
the  Dullct  of  a  judicious  duellist  1  ” 

“  I  am  fuliv  aware  of  the  consequences  of  my 
unwarrantable  liberty,”  I  replicil,  “  and  am 
bound  to  give  him  the  satisfaction  he  rc(|uires, 
arrange  it  when  and  where  you  like.” 

“  I  ’ll  see  what  I  can  do,’’  he  returned,  care¬ 
lessly  ;  "  meantime  we  will  remain  on  here 
tpiietly.  And  now  come  and  make  your  ])cacc 
with  my  wife.” 

It  was  fully  a  week  after  this  that  I  arranged 
to  retnm  to  Santa  Cruz,  with  the  i<lca  of  having 
the  duel  over  at  once,  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
I  rode  across  country  all  alone,  arriving  as  night 
fell  at  the  hotel. 

The  English  mail  steamer  had  come  info 
port,  and,  anxious  for  letters,  I  went  at  once  to 
Air.  Robinson’s  oHicc. 

“  You  are  still  in  time  for  dinner,  if  yon  hur¬ 
ry,  sir,”  he  said ;  “  a  large  number  of  juissen- 

fers  came  ashore  to  dine  here,  and  you  may' 
now  some  of  them.” 

I  hastened  to  the  table-d’hole,  but  ns  I  ad¬ 
vanced  along  the  corridor  to  the  door  of  the 
dining-room,  I  was  arrested  by  hearing  my  own 
name  mingled  with  shouts  of  laughter  from 
the  company,  and  one  voice  clear  above  the 
others,  as  though  causing  the  mirth  by  some 
recital. 

It  was  the  governor’s,  and  he  was  in  the  act 
of  narrating,  with  all  embellishment  and  in  his 
own  quaint,  irresistible  manner,  the  lottery 
trick  and  its  consequences. 

I  stood  in  tlie  doorway. 

“And  there  he  is,  the  villain!”  cried  his 
Excellency,  Minting  at  me  with  a  theatrical 
flourish.  “There  stands  the  horrid  contriver 
of  this  detestable  practical  joke,  —  gave  us  nine 
thousand  pounds,  gentlemen,  and  then  ‘  robbed 
ns  of  that  which  not  enriches  him,  and  makes 
us  poor  indeed.’  ” 

1  was  received  with  cheers  long  and  loud  ; 
and,  amid  it  all,  the  chief  justice,  who  was  jircs- 
ent,  held  out  the  hand  of  good-fellowship,  and 
there  was  peace  once  more  in  the  land.  Tt ' 
solcitur  risu. 


THE  GESTURE-LANGUAGE  IN  SOUTH 
ITALY. 

IN  South  Italy  there  is  current  a  venerable 
story,  which  is  here  given  with  all  reserve, 
ns  the  diplomates  say  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  to¬ 
tally  unworthy  of  lielief  Tlic  story  is  this.  A 
stranger  |)resent  at  a  cabinet  council  in  Naples, 
after  some  silent  jinntomime  had  taken  place, 
asked  when  bn.siuess  was  going  to  begin,  and 
wa.s  told  that  it  wiu  over.  “  But,”  objected  the 
astonished  stranger,  “  nobody  has  said  a  word.” 
"True,”  was  the  answer;  “but  surely  you  ol>- 
served  what  was  going  on  ?  ”  “I  saw  nothing 
going  on,”  said  the  stranger,  “except  a  few 
shrugs  and  grimaces,  and  the  king  signing  his 
name.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  call  that 
business  ?  ”  “  Of  course,”  was  the  answer. 

“  What ’s  the  use  of  a  long  talk,  when  we  can 
exjiress  our  nic.vning  as  well,  ami  more  quickly, 
by  signs.”  The  story,  thongh  an  exaggeration, 
is,  nevertheless,  not  so  utterly  absurd  as  it  seems 
to  the  English  reader.  Southern  Italians  use  a 
great  deal  of  gesture  while  speaking ;  not  lie- 
cause  they  are  deaf  or  dumb,  for  they  arc  quick 
of  hearing,  everlasting  talkers,  and  remark¬ 
ably  intelligent,  but  because  they  have  pictu¬ 
resque  instincts,  and  arc  not  satisfied  with  c.\- 
pressing  their  ideas  by  feeble  words ;  while 
they  satisfy  their  natural  impatience  by  using 
gestures  in  lieu  of  whole  rentenecs,  and  can,  ami 
do,  occasionally  carry  on  conversations  without 
any  speech  at  all.  For  c.xampic,  I  have  seen  a 
man  in  a  balcony  near  the  top  of  a  house  nar¬ 
rate  entirely  by  gestures  his  day’s  adventures  to 
a  friend  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  house  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  street. 

The  gesture- language  is  believed  to  be, 
in  the  main,  the  same  all  the  world  over; 
still,  in  places  widely  apart,  in  which  the 
habits  of  life  are  very  ditfcront,  it  is  natural 
to  expect  n  corresponding  difference  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  plainly  imitative,  and  nothing 
else.  In  Mr.  Tylor’s  work  upon  the  “  Early 
History  of  Mankind,”  which  contains  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  this  language,  it  is  stated 
that,  according  to  the  general  practice  of  man¬ 
kind,  shaking  the  head  is  the  sign  for  the  nega¬ 
tive  “  No.”  In  South  Italy,  however,  shaking 
the  head  never  means  “No,”  but  always,  “I 
don’t  understand  you ;  what  do  you  mean  ?  ” 
while  “  No  ”  is  expressed  by  elevating  the  chin 
and  protruding  the  under  lip  a  little ;  and  a  still 
stronger  negative  by  the  same  movements,  to 
which  is  added  scraping  the  under  side  of  the  chin 
with  the  tips  of  the  right-hand  fingers,  holding 
the  kii  •  kies  outwards,  and  the  fingers  slightly 
bent.  In  the  curious  affidavit  in  support  of  the 
will  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  unable  to  read 
and  write,  quoted  by  Mr.  Tylor,  which  explains 
the  signs  used  by  the  testator  to  express  his 
testamentary  wishes,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  testator  expres^  his  death  by  laying  the 
side  of  his  head  in  the  palm  of  his  right  hand, 
and  then  lowering  the  right  hand,  palm  upwards, 
to  the  ground.  In  South  Italy,  a  Catholic 
country,  death  is  expressed  by  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  with  the  first  two  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  held  together,  upright,  before  the 
face,  that  being  the  final  action  of  the  priest 
when  administering  the  sacrament  to  a  dying 
person.  The  gesture  by  which  the  English 
deaf  and  dumb  man  expressed  his  death,  would, 
omitting  the  lowering  of  the  hand,  mean,  in 
South  Italy,  sleep.  In  this  country,  we  beckon 
a  person  towards  ns  by  holding  a  hand  or  finger 
with  tips  upwards.  In  South  Italy,  however, 
the  tips  arc  held  downwards,  and  the  English 
manner  of  beckoning  is  used  for  salutation. 
The  verb  “go”  is  expressed  in  South  Italy 
by  holding  the  open  hand,  the  palm  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  to  the  ground,  and  pointed  in  the  intended 
direction,  and  shaking  the  hand  up  and  down 
from  the  wrist ;  while  in  this  country  we  simply 
point  with  the  index-finger.  In  South  Italy, 
“  hunger  ”  is  expressed  by  extending  the  thumb 
and  first  finger,  keeping  the  others  closed,  over 
the  month,  and  giving  a  rotary  motion  from  the 
wrist.  The  render  is  at  liberty  to  try  this  upon 
any  organ-grinder  he  meets,  and  mark  the  re¬ 
sult  “  To-day  ”  is  expressed  by  closing  all  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  except  the  index,  then 
pointing  downwards,  making  a  rapid  slight 
movement  of  the  hand  up  and  down  ;  “  to-mor¬ 
row  ”  is  the  same,  except  that  the  movement  is 
greater,  and  from  theelbow.  Numbers,  of  course, 
are  shown  by  holding  up  the  fingers.  So  much 
for  the  language  itself,  and  now  for  the  method 
of  using  it. 

After  the  revolution  of  1860,  the  police  affairs 
of  South  Italy  were  carried  on  by  the  Italian 
carabineers,  a  remarkably  fine  body  of  men,  of 
p;reat  intelligence,  and  mostly  from  the  north, 
in  place  of  the  native  sbirri.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  malefactors  did  as  they  pleased, 
the  carabineers  being  powerless.  'They  com¬ 
plained  that  it  was  of  no  use  their  attempting 
to  cope  with  a  people  who,  by  a  gesture,  a  look, 
and  a  word  in  an  unknown  tongue  (for  the  dia¬ 
lects  of  South  Italy  are  unintelligible  to  people 
firom  the  north),  hatched  plots  under  their  very 
noses.  Riding  once  in  a  carriage  in  Sicily  past 
a  string  of  country  carts,  each  of  which  had  a 
driver,  armed,  lying  prone  on  top  of  the  load, 
I  heari  one  of  these  men  call  out :  "  Ah  ca !  ” 
very  loud,  as  if  to  his  donkey ;  but  he  meant  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  carter  in  front, 
who  understood  perfectly  well,  and  looked  back, 
whereupon  the  first  man  held  up  his  hand,  and 
rubbed  together  the  tips  of  his  thumb  and  first 
finger  (the  sign  for  money),  giving  a  glance  at 
the  same  time  towards  the  carriage.  In  answer, 
the  friend  noddeil.  The  following  remarks  had 
been  exchanged;  "Rich  folks  there,  eh?” 


“  Uncommon.”  I  thought  at  the  time,  if  these 
gentry  had  been  brigands,  and  my  coachman 
an  accomplice,  Ae  would  probably  have  nodded, 
and  straightway  the  armed  carters  would  have 
jumped  down,  surrounded  the  carriage,  dragged 
me  off  to  the  mountains ;  and  I  should  have 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  letters  in  foolscap 

K,  quarter  margin,  exchanged  between  po- 
plomatists,  who  would  apparently  be  only 
too  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  assuring  one 
another  of  their  “  distinguished  consideration.” 

But  to  return  to  our  story-teller  in  the  bal¬ 
cony.  The  narrator  began  by  straddling  the 
first  and  second  fingers  of  bis  right  hand  across 
the  first  finger  of  his  left,  to  c.xpress  a  ride ; 
then  ho  pointed  to  his  own  stomach,  to  show 
that  he  was  himself  the  rider ;  next,  he  Minted 
with  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  a  neighboring 
village ;  which,  together,  meant :  “  As  I  was 

riding  to - .”  Then  he  put  up  his  hands  and 

bent  his  head,  ns  ogc  docs  in  taking  aim  with 
a  gun ;  next  held  up  his  hands,  palms  outwanis, 
and  started  back  to  express  surprise ;  then  he 
moved  one  hand  quickly  round  over  the  other, 
as  we  do  when  imitating  a  drummer  for  chil¬ 
dren,  and  bent  his  body  sideways,  to  express  a 
fall ;  which  meant :  “  Suddenly  a  man  with  a 
gun  appeared,  and  aimed  at  me,  whereupon  the 
donkey  started  back  with  fright,  and  I  fell  off.” 
At  this  the  friend  down  below  held  up  his  right 
hand  with  the  knuckles  towards  the  balcony, 
and  fingers  slightly  bent,  and  rapidly  moved 
it  from  the  wrist  liackwards  and  forwards  (the 
way  of  inquiring  in  general),  which  meant  in 
this  instance :  “  Well,  were  you  hurt  1  ”  In  an¬ 
swer  to  this,  the  man  above  lifted  his  eyebrows, 
put  his  hand  to  his  hip,  and  limped  a  little  way, 
to  express,  “  Nothing  to  speak  of  —  a  little  lame, 
that ’s  all  ”;  and  thus  the  conversation  proceeded. 

The  chief  prison  of  Palermo,  the  capital  of 
Sicily,  consists  of  a  number  of  detached  houses 
in  a  large  court-yanl  surrounded  by  a  high  broad 
wall.  'The  prisoners  arc  kept  in  the  houses,  and 
sentries  march  up  and  down  the  wall,  keeping 
a  lookout  within  and  without. 

Every  day  men  and  women  may  be  seen 
standing  outside  the  wall,  communicating  by 
gestures  with  the  prisoners  at  the  top  windows 
of  the  houses  within.  The  parties  to  the  con¬ 
versation  can  see  one  another’s  faces  ami  their 
expression,  but  can  scarcely  hear  one  another 
speak.  They  converse  thus  by  the  half-hour 
together.  One  may  sec  a  woman,  for  example, 
moving  her  mouth  in  saying  “  Cicco,”  and  put¬ 
ting  her  hand  to  her  forehead  meaning,  “  Cicco 
is  ill.”  Whereupon  a  prisoner  inside,  possibly 
the  father,  throws  out  his  hands,  making  the 
general  sign  of  inquiry :  he  wants  to  know 
“  How  did  it  happen  ‘  ”  and  the  woman  answers 
“Hunger  did  it,”  by  making  the  sign  for  hun¬ 
ger,  already  explained.  Then  the  man  throws 
his  hands  up,  and  it  can  be  seen  that  he  says 
“  Uio  mio !  ”  and  is  expressing  his  affliction. 

Of  course  the  gesture-language  is  largely  used 
in  rows,  and  naturally  some  of  the  expressions 
arc  more  forcible  than  refined.  One  which  in¬ 
variably  winds  up  every  row  amongst  the  wo¬ 
men  of  the  lowest  class  is  this :  a  liclligcrent  who 
is  getting  the  worst  of  it,  but  desires  to  retire 
with  some  eclat,  suddenly  turns  her  b.ack  on  the 
enemy,  throws  all  her  clothes  over  her  head,  and 
retreats.  Contempt  cannot  be  more  strongly 
expressed. 

Love-making  by  signs  is  very  general.  The 
method  has  many  recommendations  ;  for  as  the 
lovers  are  not  seen  together,  and  don’t  write, 
they  arc  not  easily  found  out.  Every  window 
opens  to  the  floor,  and  has  a  balcony,  so  that 
neighbors  have  great  facilities  for  the  pastime. 
'The  language  of  love  is  very  simple ;  it  is  al¬ 
ways  the  same,  and  always  interesting  and  new. 
The  gentleman  begins  by  taking  out  his  hand¬ 
kerchief,  which  he  passes  over  his  face,  looking 
all  the  time  at  the  lady,  and  throwing  into  his 
face  and  eyes  cxprcssiotis  of  admiration  for  her ; 
at  the  same  time  he  compliments  her  on  her 
beauty  by  passing  his  hand  over  his  mouth  and 
chin.  The  lady’s  answer  is  a  blush,  hiding  her 
face,  except  the  eyes,  behind  her  fan,  and  point¬ 
ing  to  the  rear,  to  indicate  that  mamma  is  com¬ 
ing,  and  retreats.  Next  time,  the  same  play  on 
the  gentleman’s  side,  followed  by  possibly  a 
glance,  not  of  discouragement,  from  the  lady ; 
whereupon  he  hugs  his  left  side,  to  express  that 
he  loves  her  to  distraction ;  and  the  lady  flees, 
to  return  the  next  day  and  observe  the  gentle¬ 
man,  of  course  to  her  great  astonishment  and 
displeasure,  repeat  the  previous  gestures,  ending 
by  showing  her  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and 
looking  entreaty,  which  any  young  lady  even 
unacquainted  with  the  particular  language  in 
question  would  understand  to  mean  :  1  vow  by, 
&c.  tliat  I  love  you  more  than  —  and  so  forth. 
Do  you  love  me?  The  answer  to  which,  of 
course,  depends  upon  circumstances  ;  and  thus 
the  ancient  cometly  proccetls.  It  i.s  understood 
to  be  extremely  interesting  to  the  dramatis  ]ier- 
sonce.  Love-making,  short  of  the  “  ask-papa  ” 
part,  is  frc(|uently  carrieil  on  in  South  Italy  in 
this  w.ay ;  and  it  not  seldom  happens  that  when 
papa  is  inc.xorable,  or  the  lady  in  a  convent,  the 
whole  affair,  including  agreement  and  prepara¬ 
tions  to  run  away,  is  transacted  solely  by  ges- 
tnres,  —  apropos  of  which  it  is  on  record,  that 
on  an  occasion  of  the  sort,  all  being  prepared, 
and  the  gentleman  in  the  street  waiting  at  the 
lady’s  -door  with  the  carriage  intended  to  carry 

out  any  reserve :  it  is  quite  true.  . 


A  CURIOSITY. 

A  COMPLKTE  specimen  of  an  Ichthyosanrns, 
the  fish  reptile,  of  the  lower  Jurassic  period,  was 
recently  exhibited  at  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  This  species,  as  the  name  indicates, 
was  intermediate  between  fish  and  reptiles,  hav¬ 
ing  the  head  and  body  of  a  lizard,  and  the  fins 
and  tail  of  a  shark.  The  bones  and  teeth  of 
these  remarkable  animals  have  been  fonnd  in 
great  numbers  in  the  bitnminons  marl-slate  of 
that  formation  which,  in  England,  is  called  Lias, 
and  in  Germany,  Black  Jura;  but  complete 
skeletons  are  extremely  rare.  The  spearaen 
exhibited  measures  twelve  feet  in  length,  and 
was  excavated  from  a  layer  of  shale  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Boll,  Wirtemberg.  The  head  is  twenty- 
two  inches  long,  tapering  off,  as  in  the  dolphin, 
into  a  thin  mouth  or  snout.  The  socket  of  the 
eye  is  a  larg^  circular  cavity.  Seventeen  small 
bones  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  eye,  de¬ 
signed  to  diminish  or  dilate  the  pupil,  and  ena¬ 
ble  the  animal  to  pursue  its  prey  night  and 
day.  As  in  fishes,  there  is  no  neck,  and  imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  head  the  body  expands  into 
the  largo  belly,  which  becomes  thin  again  to¬ 
ward  the  tail,  terminating  in  a  lash  or  whip. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  vertebra; 
in  the  spinal  column  (of  which  one  hundred  arc 
in  the  tail).  On  each  side  are  two  fins  directed 
downward.  The  abdominal  fins  have  been  dis¬ 
placed  owing  to  the  softness  of  the  rock,  and 
the  immense  pressure  to  which  the  specimen  has 
been  subjected.  Each  of  the  jaw-bones  is  armed 
with  sharp  conical  teeth.  In  the  abdominal 
cavity  is  the  skeleton  of  a  young  animal,  about 
two  feet  and  five  inehes  long,  which  is  so  placed 
that  the  end  of  its  month  reaches  the  pelvis  of 
the  old  animal,  while  its  tail  is  bent  around  to¬ 
ward  its  own  jaws.  From  the  position  of  the 
second  skeleton  above  the  ribs  of  the  first,  coiled 
up  between  stomach  and  pelvis.  Dr.  Draper  in¬ 
fers  that  the  young  animal  was  not  swallowed, 
but  was  in  the  womb  ;  and  that,  consequently, 
these  reptiles  bore  living  young.  This  specimen 
was  exhibited  at  Freiberg,  Germany,  for  the 
benefit  of  wounded  soldiers,  and  was  purchased 
for  $550  by  General  Webb,  President  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


The  change  of  government  in  Rome  is 
marked  by  one  event  which  cannot  fail  to  make 
a  deep  impression  upon  every  student  of  relig¬ 
ions  history.  Wo  allude  to  -  the  jiermanent 
establishment  in  that  ancient  city  of  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  W’aldenses.  No  one  who  remembers 
the  fearful  persecutions  of  the  Vaudois  can  fail 
to  be  thrilled  by  this  fact.  It  was  in  memory 
of  those  persecutions  that  Milton  composed  his 
grand  sonnet,  the  prayer  of  which  is  at  last 
fulfilled :  — 

“Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  ilangbtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Aipice  mountains  cold  i 
Even  them  who  kept  thv  truth  so  pure  of  old. 

When  a’l  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones. 
Forget  not !  in  thy  Book  record  their  gronns 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  sr.cient  fold 
Fisin  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  rolled 
Mother  with  inhint  down  the  rocks.  Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.  Their  martyred  blood  acd  ashes  sow 
O’er  ill  th’  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  away 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  ftom  these  may  grow 
A  hundred-fold,  who,  having  learned  the  way. 

Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe.’’ 


The  Trieste  Gazette  gives  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Hanson  Thure,  who  had  styled 
himself  the  man-fly,  and  exhibited  himself  walk¬ 
ing  on  ceilings.  He  gave  an  exhibition  in  the 
theatre  of  Trieste,  and  on  the  first  evening  fell 
into  a  net  which  was  suspended  underneath. 
On  the  next  evening  he  fell  again,  but,  unhap¬ 
pily,  outside  the  net,  and  his  head  and  the  upper 
part  of  his  body  eamc  against  some  of  the  scen¬ 
ery.  He  expired  in  a  few  minutes. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

'THE  “  LITTLE  IbLUE  SHOES."  By 

-I  Jahe.^  M.  AVehli,  poetry  Oeo.  P.  A 

foclins  aiKl  pathetic  im^lody,  t<imple  In  fonn  yet  \en*  ex- 
pn‘Mive,  the  M'ntimont  tno  xroitU  will  awaVo  a  rrsiwm- 
»i%'c  echt>  in  everv  motbor’n  heart.  Titlo-pap*  bcnntifiil. 
Price.  flO  centa.  ilaUed  by  JOHN  CHURCH  <fe  CO..  C=n- 
cinnati.  ________ 

“  where” ThI:  MOCKING-BIRD 

(In  the  Oranp^  (Irove.)  Wonl?*  ami 
mnsic by  Fraxk  Howard.  Atli::ru!inKlittlor»arlor*f>i*.4 
bv  a  popular  writer.  Price.  Vi  <•<  nta.  Sent  oy  mail  hr 
J()HN  CHURCH  CO.,  Ctnoiimatl. 


“  A  BSENT,  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN." 

Same  .Author.  Mailof!  for  3.1  cent.". _ 

“  WEHLTS  'TYROLIENNK”  ~(Mor- 

TT  ccaux  brillantcs)  for  the  piaiM.  Price.  70  cent-. 
A  real  gem.  Evere  pianist  should  have  It.  Keprril<-<l  by 
the  author  as  his  best  composition.  Mailnl  on  receipt  of 
price  by  JOHN'  CHl'RCH  A  CO.,  rincinnatl. 

“  P  OLDEN  DREAM  WALTZ."  By  J. 

xT  Srirr.  Fjisy  ami  graceftil,  excellent  teaebliig 
piece.  Trice,  10  cents.  Mauid  by  JOHN  CHTKt*H  ,\; 
CO.,  Cincinnati. _ _ 

■pOOSEY’S 
X>  Foil  VOK 


NKW  /.KAI.AXI)  WAK  CANOK  HACK. 


